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THE SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE : 
ENDEAVOURS AFTER ITS SOLUTION 


Sm P. C. Ray 


XI 
LEARNING OF SHAKESPEARE (continued) 


In the previous article an attempt was made to present the reader 
with a general background of the learning which prevailed in England during ` 
the years of Shakespeare's boyhood and youth. In the present an attempt 
will be made to go deeper into the subject and see if Shakespeare read the 
classical and the continental tongues in the originals or in the available 
trenslations. 

The career of several other literary giants of the day demands a careful 
comparison with that of our poet. Ben Jonson confesses. himself that 
he could rarely take advantage of a systematic schooling and had to engage 
himself in the trade of brick-laying—the profession of his step-father. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the famous adventurer and historian, entered the 
University of Oxford only to leave it very soon without- undergoing any 
training, but attained a rare scholarship. It would thus be very risky to 

accept the hyperbolic statements of Shakespeare’s contemporaries and the 
succeeding generations who would call him in such terms as wnlettéred, un- 
schooled and. so forth. , 

The general inclination of the age was to the side of learning—and 
that was the immediate effect of the Renaissance. Schools there were many 
but not in such sufficient numbers as to admit all the boys of school-going 
age. Those who had the privilege of being born with silver spoons in their 
mouth could easily avail themselves of the opportunity of university 


M 
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training but the general mass of students could ill afford an education above 
the free-school standard. Only a lucky few of humble parentage—through : 
the bounty of & noble man or simply as sizars or as exhibition holders— 
could avail themselves of a university education. By private efforts these 
poor boys could acquire sufficient education and the general literary atmos- ` 
phere of the land was on the whole encouraging. We must not forget, 
however, that “a great man’s education or mental training is not a process 
that stops with his school or college days ; it is in progress throughout his 
life. But youthful education usually suggests the lines along which future 
intellectual development may proeeed."! Nobody will ever deny this and . 
it will, therefore, be necessary to look at the state of learning existing in the 
16th century England and at.its actual extent, It has been observed in the 
previous issue that the son of an illiterate mayor who could only mark his 
consent or otherwise on the corporation records by notches must be assumed 
to take a course of training in the free grammar school of the city. Shakes- 
peare’s learning took no university mould and the little bit he had, 
must have been picked up from the village pedagogues.. It is all the more 
important, then, that we should ransack the records of the Grammar School 
in search of evidences which could prove conclusively that the furure poet, 


“The whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like ‘snail 
Unwillingly to school” 


availed himself of the opportunity offered by the Grammar School. 
Unfortunately there remains no such record. We know that Kyd 
and Spenser were students at the Merchant Taylor’s School, we know : 
something about Ben Jonson's schooling we know fairly well about 
the academic career of the university wits, but we can gather nothing 
about the learning of Shakespeare. At the very outset, therefore, we 
have to decide the starting point, and-this we do by assuming that 
he was sent to the free grammar school, even in the absence of positive 
records to that effect. We have now to decide the course of training which. 
Shakespeare could get there. Here also the records of the Startford schoool 


prove of no use and T. Spencer Baynes? tries to draw up at some length-. - 


the list of books which the poet might have come across in his classes, The 
average curriculum of an Elizabethan grammar school has been found out: 
and we have absolutely no reason to think that the Stratford school had 
followed a curriculum much different from that presented by Baynes. Du- 
ring the second half of the sixteenth century Latin formed practically : 
the medium of instruction or at least a major language although Greek © 
was no compulsory item in county schools. Youngsters were admitted 
3 Sir Sidney Lee, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, p. 292. 


? Baynes, ‘Article on Shakespeare in Encyclopaedia Britanica, 9th 
edition, p. 751. 
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- into the school at an age usually between-6 and 8, and finished their school 
careers at about 13 or 14. 

And during the ersen period of six or seven long years the pupil 
had to pass through the warehouse of Latin.. Baynes presents us the 
following curricula which might prove interesting, “As a rule the pupil 
entered the grammar school at seven years old, having already 
acquired either at home or at the petty school the rudiments of reading and 
writing. During the first year the pupils were occupied with the elements 
of Latin grammar, the accidence, and lists of common words which were 
committed to memory and repeated two or three times a week, as well as 
further impressed upon their minds by varied exercises. In the second 
year the grammar was fully mastered and the boys were drilled in short 
phrase-books, such as the Sententiae Pueriles, to increase the familiarity 
with structure and idioms of the language. In the third year the books 
used were /Esop's Fables, Cato’s Maxims and some good manual of school 
conversation, such as Confabulations Pueriles". The other half of the 
grammar school instruction covered a study of Mantuanas, Ovid, Cicero 
and others in the fourth year and the final pair of years would keep the boy 
busy with Virgil, Horace, Terence, Plautus and the available literature as 
far as could be procured. 

It thus appears quite clear that if we accept the idea that 
Shakespeare took a full-course training in the existing free grammar school 
of the city, we have surely to admit that he acquired, if he did not play 
the truant, enough of Latin, which was so common in those days that 
even the youngsters would use it in thier correspondence. It is 
recorded of the famous Sir Philip Sydney that he used to write Latin 
letters when he was only eleven. Richard "Quiney, a friend of our 
poet, "used to receive Latin letters from his nearest relatives.! 

The reader. would now consult the individual plays -of the poet 
to see how far he indulges in original quotations. Let us consider 
a few amongst many. In a conversation with Sir Nathaniel, Holofernes 
speaks of Don Adriano de Armado in such terms as “Novi hominem tanquam 
te” (I know the man as well as you) The phrase is taken from 
Lyly's Grammar which had been the most popular text book for beginners 
of the classical tongues. 

Again on another occasion Holofernes quotes, “Vir sapit qui pauca 
loquitur,” which means that “wise is the man who speaketh few things 
or words.” This also has been adopted from Lyly’s Grammar. 
Holofernes is a schoolmaster and it is quite in keeping with his position 
and prestige that he quotes and even misquotes the ancient tongues before 


! Malon reproduces several Latin letters addressed to Richard 
Quiney by his brother-in-law, as also by his son (vide “Plays and Poems 
of Shakespeare," Appendix, Vol, 2, Vario-rum Edition, pp. 561-64). 
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his audience. When he utters, “Facile precor gelida quando pecus 
omne sub umbra Ruminat" from the first eclogue of Mantuna, he ` 
evidently misquotes ‘Facile’ ‘for ‘Fauste’. In the same breath the school. 
mastr exclaims : i l ; 


- "Venetia, Venetia, 
Chi non ti vede, non ti pretia” RE 


t 


—Venice, Venice, who seeth thee not, praiseth thee not. This- isa 
quotation from Florio’s First Fruites published in 1578. xen 

Therehave been many such quotations in this book and we faks 
up another piece quite arbitrarily, say, The Taming of the: Shrew. In 
answer to Bianca’s query “Where left we last?”, Lucentio her lover, 
answers, “Here, madam,” and continues in Ovid's language 


“Hic ibat Simois, hic est Sigeia tellus, 
Hic steterat Priami regia celsa senis" 


and goes on explaining this in the lines that follow. The passage 
runs in English thus : 

“Here ran the river Simois ; here is the Sigeian land ; here stood the 
lofty palace of old Priam.” 

Let us pick out another of the poet’s work, say, The Merry ¥ Wives 
of Windsor. 7 

Mistress Page shows her natural RE anxiety to know how 
far her child had learnt and requests Sir Hugh Evans to examine her boy 
in her presence. In accordance with her request the parson examines the 
pupil in Latin accidence and corrects the boy's singulariter, nominativo, 
hic, haec; hoo" into "nominativo, hig, hag, hog" and so forth. ! 

This scene will undoubtedly lose all its importance if anybody fails 
to think over its real significance. Tt appears that these few lines Shakes- 
peare penned in order to ridicule the existing system of book-education, 
and we have no reason to deny the assertion that the poet himself under- - 
went this method of education. 

‘In another of his earlier plays, Titus Andronicus, a reader would 
discover many quotations from the ancients, that is, Latin and Greek. 
In fact, there are actually too many classical references in this play and 
in consequence thereof several critics have doubted the authenticity of 
Shakespearean authorship of this and have relays ascribed the same to the 
pen of the University wits.’ 

In Act IV, Se. 2 Demetrius. says, aitei vitoe, lids 


1 I pray thee, Faustus, while all our cattle ruminate in the cool 
shade. ' : 

2 The fringe of the subject has been treated in a previous article 
(vide Calcutta Review, May, 1940). The subject would form and elaborate 
study in a subsequent issue of this journal. 
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purus, Non eget Mauri jaculis, nec arcu.” Whereupon his brother 
Chiron answers, “O, "tis a verse in Horace; I know it-well : I read it 
in the grammar long ago." - 

“Per Styga, per manes, vehor—" 

“Magni dominator poli, . 

Tam lentus audis scelera? tam lentus vides ?" 

“Sit fas, aut nefas" i . 
and many such scraps of Latin áre tobe met with in this play. 

Besides Horace, Ovid’s Metamorphosis ‘and Tully’s Orator - have been 
directly referred to in this piece of Shakespearean tragedy. 
l When Titus asks the boy Lucius, “What” book is that she tosseth 

so?” The boy answers, “Grand sire, ‘tis Ovid's sates nai My mother 

gav't me” 

We hag already quoted Shakespeare’s motto in | Venue and Adonis 
in the previous issue.! 

Marlowe; who died on Ist June, 1598, translated the aki as 


“Let base conceited wits admire vile things ; 
: Fair Phoebus lead me to the Muses’ springs.” 


In 1602, Ben Jonson corrected and modified this translation and placed the 
following words on the lips of Ovid, a character in his Poetester : 


` “Kneele hindes to trash.: me Jet bright Phoebus swell, 
With cups full flowing from the. Muses well." 


Whatever be the actual 2 meaning and in whatever Tight our poet might 
have used this couplet, it was indeed. used in a sense of invocation to the 
goddess Apollo. We have to consider two different possibilities here both 
leading to the one and the same conclusion, that Shakespeare quite followed 
Ovid’s original lines in his own way. The first possibility is that Shakes- 
peare was not aware of Marlowe’s translation, for, in that case, he could 
quote Marlowe directly as he had done with respect to the lines : 


“Dead Shephard, now I find thy saw of might EM 
“Whoever loved that loved not at first sight 1" 


Or in the alternative Shakespeare might not have preferred the limes 

of Marlowe and had for himself a third rendering of the verse which he 

` eared nob to present us with. Ben Jonson’s lines were given much later 
and necessarily come not in our purview. 

There is no good in collecting many more original quotations. 

It is.evident, however, that Shakespeare quoted from the original as also 

from the eurrent translations. In support óf this we can adduce the follow- 


1 Vilia miretur vulgus ; mihi flavous Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret Aqua. 
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ing instances. In King Lear, played before the King during the Christmas 
of 1606, we have : . . 

“These late eclipses inthe sun and moon portend no good to us : 
though the wisdom of Nature can reason it thus, and thus, yet Nature finds 
itself scourg’s by the sequent effects. Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers 
divide. In cities, mutinies; in countries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; 
and the bond crack’d, ‘twixt son and father. This villain of mine 
comes under the prediction ;-there’s son against father ; King falls from 
bias of Nature, there’s father against child. We have seen the best of our 
time. Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders follow 
us disquietly to our graves." 

A pre-dated publication, which is but an English PETE TA ofa 
Dutch pamphlet under the caption Strange, fearful and true news 
which happened at Carlstadt in the kingdom of Croatia, contains the ` 
‘following lines : 

“The Earth’s and Moon's late and horrible obscu.ations, the frequent 
eclipsations of the fixed bodies; by the wandering, the fixed stars, I mean 
the planets, within these few years more than ordinary, shall without doubt 
(salved divine inhibition) have their effects no less admirable, than the 
positions unusual. Which Peucer with many more too long to rehearse 
out of continual observation and the consent of all authors noted to be, new 
leagues, traitorous designments, catching at kingdoms, translation of 
empire, downfall of men in authority, emulations, ambition, innovations, 
factious sects, schisms and much disturbance and troubles in religion and 
matters of the Church, with many other things infallible i in sequent such 
orbical positions and phenomenes."' 

: Again, in The Tempest Prospero addresses his attendant spirits 
in the following line : 
“Ye'elves of hills, of standing lakes, and NUS 
which according to Bishop Warburton were taken from Ovid : 
* Auraeque, et venti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Diique omnes nemorum, diique omnes noctis adeste." 
- It has been found out that Ovid's lines had been translated by Arthur 
Golding (1567) into. 

“Ye ayres and winds ; ye elves of hills, of iodoa of woods clone, 

Of standing lakes, and of the night approche ye everych one.’ 

. A comparison of Shakespeare and Golding’s lines would evidently 
prove the fact that our poet not only read oes but assimilated and 
followed him closely. - 

In Henry EE Queen Catherine says of Wolsey : 

PEIquN eia ..He was & man 
Ofan wüboubded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that by suggestion © 
Ty'd all the kingdom, Simony -was fair play. - 
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His own opinion was his law : i’ th’ presence 

He would.say untruths, and be ever double 

Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
` But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example.” 

The source of this passage has indeed been traced out : it is 
Holinshed whose lines have very faithfully been reproduced by our 
poet. A comparison would convince : 

“This cardinal was of a great stomach, for he compted himself. 
equal with princes, and by craftie suggestion got into his hands 
innumerable treasure : he forced little on simonie, and- was not pitiful, ` 
and stood affectionate in his own opinion : in open presence he would ` 
lie and seie untruth, and was double both in speech and meaning: 
he would promise much and performe little : he was vicious of his 
bodie, and gaue the clergie euil example." 

It can be shown that our poet had most closely followed other 
. noted translators too and so closely that at times quite curious errors 
had crept into his writings. To quote and exemple : In Antony and 
Cleopatra we have the following lines : 
sce easier +... unto her 

He gave the’ stablishment of Egypt, made her 

Of lower Syria, (Cyprus, Lydia, 

Absolute queen.” 
Evidently ‘Lydia? had been the mis-spelt version of ‘Lybia’. Sir 
Thomas North's rendering of Plutarch from the French ‘translation of 
Amyot is the source of these lines and of the mistake too. Let the 
relevant lines be quoted here : l 

“First of all he did establish Cleopatra queene of Ægypt, of Cyprus, 
of Lydia; and the lower Syria." 

Let us quote another instance of Shakespeare's blunder, the source 
of which can be traced out in Holinshed's Chronicles. In Henry V 
Shakespeare writes : 


EIOS Also king Lewis the tenth, 
Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience," 


Holinshed mis-recorded “Lewis the tenth’ in place of ‘Lewis the 
ninth’ in the lines : 

“King Lewes also the tenth, otherwise called saint Lewes, being verie 
heir to the said usurper Hugh Capet, could never be satisfied in his con. 
science... .. 1... eee ee A 
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Quite a big passage in. Coriolanus may be compared with the 
corresponding passage.. of  North's translation of Plutarch. There 
is no good in transcribing the full-length quotation with the relevant 
lines from the source here, but one would better take notice of the 
following specimen to be.sure of the excellent coincidence between the 
two. Shakespeare's Volumnia says : E 


gel UMS retis eats For myself, son, ` 
I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 
These wars determine : if I can’t persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts, 
Than seek the end of one ; thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country, than to tread 
(Trust to’t, thou shalt not) on thy mother’s womb, 
That brought thee to this world.” 


The corresponding passage in North’s translation occurs thus : 

“For my selfe (my sonne) I am determined not to tarrie, till fortune in 
my life time doe make an ende of this warre.’ For if I can not persuade 
thee, rather to doe good unto both parties, than to ouerthrowe and destroye | 
the one, preferring loue and nature before the malice and calamitie of 


` warres : thou shalt see, my sonne, and trust unto it, thou shalt no sooner 
- marche forward to assault thy countrie, but thy foote shall tread upon thy 
_ mother’s wombe, that brought thee first into this world.” 


. Let us cease here further quotations and comparisons and let 
us hope confidently that the above instances will unmistakably 
demonstrate that our poet freely used translations of standard authors 
of the classics and hesitated not in borrowing verbatim from these’ 
acknowledged renderings. From a. critical study of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems in the light given above Dr. Farmer drew up his 
very learned essay on the learning of Shakespeare wherein he had 
expressed his opinions that the bard of Avon had quite been innocent 
of the Humanities and depended ‘entirely on translations both for 
plot and language where this type of dependence was thought 
advisable by the poet. Dr. Farmer may be regarded as the pioneer 
in this field of. Shakespearean research and his criticism demands very 
close attention. On the positive side of the problem the conclusions 
drawn by the critic—namely that Shakespeare quite freely used the 
English renderings of Greek and Latin authors—are quite compatible 


-with the facts, and nobody can ever deny them. But the other side of 


the problem, the present writer believes, has undoubtedly been over- 
influenced by the above conclusions. Yes, Shakespeare read a good 
lot of translations ; ture, he used them freely but why should we 
consider him unacquainted with the originals? One would depend 
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on the paucity of, records regarding Shakespeare’s schooling but 
mere absence of records can by no means be regarded convincing 
argument in favour of. his natural wit, This type of se ex 
silencio is extremely risky to prove a thesis. 

In fact, a close study of Dr. Farmer's thesis appears rather one- 
' sided, and it seems that several other possibilities have quite been 
. ignored; It may be that Dr. -Farmer started with a pre conoieved. 
notion of Shakespeare's deficiency in the classics and had all along 
endeavoured hard to justify this notion. In recent years Prof. J. Churton 
Collins has considered the question.in detail and one has to follow his 
arguments carefully to get a- clear understanding of the Beas 
Tn the next article the subj ect yin be treated further.* 


(To be continued) 


* - Reprinted- from the Calcutta Remesa ie (Osann 1940). 
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. INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN* 


: D. €. SIROAR 


- The expression “Oriental Studies’ really means the critical and detailed 
study of various aspects of the history and culture of all the lands of Asia, ` - 
particularly of the ancient and medieval periods, although, in our country, 
the studies are more or less confined to early Indian subjects so that, to us; 
‘Oriental’ practically means ‘Indological’. Such studies were begun in 
India by European scholars and administrators who were eager to know 
the people of India and.the neighbouring territories, and in January, 1784, 
a number of them headed by William Jones founded the Asiatic Society in 


Calcutta for an enquiry into the history and antiquities, arts, sciences and - . 


literatures of Asia. Their eagerness was accelerated by the discovery of ` 
the close relation of Sanskrit especially with Greek, Latin and other languages 
of Europe. Indian scholars began to participate seriously in the 
studies after the middle of the nineteenth century, the only notable Indian 
contributor to the Asiatic Society’s periodical during the first hundred years 
after its foundation being R. L. Mitra who read 84 articles and notes at 
the Society’s meetings between 1865 and 1887 and published 38 papers in the 
pages ofits Journal between 1855 and 1884, some of his articlesalso appear- 
ing in full in the proceedings of the Society’s meetings. About the close 
of the nineteenth century and the early years of the twentieth, the Society . 
witnessed greater activity of Indian scholars, and its Journal published’ 
numerous articles from Indians like S. C. Das (32 articles during 1881-1907), 
M. M. Chakravarti (27 articles during 1882-1934) and S. C. Vidyabhushan 
(24 articlés during 1902-18). However, about this time there were a number 
of other Indological periodicals published from different areas of India, 
some of the most important among them being the Indian Antiquary, the . 
Epigraphia Indica and the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal . 
Asiatic Society. Now we have many learned societies and many journals 
even though the standard of all of them may not be upto our expectation. 
The International Congress of Orientalists was founded in Europe, 
with its first session held in 1873 in Paris. In the concluding years of the 
last century between 1874 and 1899, the said Congress held eleven other 
sessions at such centres as London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, Leiden, 
Vienna, Stockholm, Geneva, Paris and Rome. A few Indian scholars _ 
including the great Indologist R. G. Bhandarkar attended some early sessions 
of the Congress, and an attempt was also made to geb one of its sessions 


* From the address of the General President, All-India Oriental Conference, 
Ujjain Session, ds 


: M 
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held in India, because it was not possible for a large number of Indian 
scholars to attend the sessions of the Congress held in Europe. "However, 
the attempt to hold à session of the International Corigress of Orientaliska 
in India did not materialise at the. time. 
In 1911, the Dutch Indologist-J. Ph. Vogel, eas an officer in the’ 
Archaeological Survey of India, offered:a, suggestion regarding the establish- 
"ment of an Indian Congress of Orientalists to meet periodically at different 
centres’ of learning in our country, in which Indian scholars would have 
an opportunity to meet one another and discuss various problems of study 
and research. Vogel apparently wanted an Indian institution of the type 
~of the International Congress of Orientalists, then quite popular amiong 
the scholars of Europe. The proposal was received with enthusiasm, al- 
^ though the first session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held 
at Poona eight years later on the 5th, 6th and 7th November, 1919, under 
the auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. This Insti- , 
3 .tute, which was destined to play an important part in the study of Indo- 
7 logy, was started on the 6th July, 1917, on the occasion of the completion 
of the eightieth year by RG. Bhandarkar who was now invited to preside 
: over the first session of the Conference. Since then the All-India Oriental 
Conference is holding its session once,in two years and has been offering. 
opportunity to the Indologists; especially of our country, to meet and conduct 
their scholarly deliberations. In later times, some other institutions of 
the kind have been started, one of the most notable among them being the 
Indian History Congress which is holding, since 1937, an annual meeting . 
that is attended by the students of Indian history from all parts of the coun- 
try. There are similar conferences of the eyudents of Philosophy, 
Linguistics and somé other subjects. IE 
^. Unfortunately, however, the idea of establishing à Central, Tenint 
for research' in Indian history, archaeology, manuscripts, étc., mooted as 
early as July, 1911, at a Conference of Indologists held at Simla, never 
materialised.. In 1955, the Government of India, in its eagerness to en- 
courage study and research in the’ country, started an Institute of 
- Advanced Study at the former viceregal palace at Simla at a ‘considerable 
cost; but it has been a disappointment:to those who were. clamouring for 
a Central Institute of Oriental or Indological Studies all these years, because 
7 the Simla Institute seems to have been putting emphasis on studies other 
than Early Indian. Besides, a difficulty is that Simla is devoid of an aca- 
‘demic atmosphere; and itis not easy for a new institution to develop 
a good library without which there can be no.serious study of any subject. 
Most of the old publications on Indological subjects are now out of print, 
though some of them have been recently reprinted.. No advanced study 
of Indology is also possible in our newly started universities which have no 
libraries worth the name. The current notion that an educational insti. 
‘tution requires primarily a palatial building and enough money is wrong . 


` 


i 
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because good teachers, serious students. and an adequate library must 
be at- least -as important, if not-more. However, now that the Simla 
Institute is already functioning, there should be a serious and continuous 
effort for the development of its library so that it can satisfactorily serve 
the needs of a centre of advanced Indian studies in future. We feel that 

there should also be a special emphasis on early Indian studies at the 
Institute. : 

The Simla Institute is i the only organisation that proves the eager- 
ness of the Government of India to spend liberally in the cause of study: - 
and research. There are other institutions like the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, under the auspices of which various scholars are working 
on a large number of research and publication schemes. The University 
Grants Commission has created Centres of Advanced Study in numerous 
subjects at the universities, and a large number of Research Associates, 
Senior and Junior Fellows and Research Scholars are working on many . 
projects in each of them. -The Commission is also spending money on various 
other schemes. Both the Government of India and many of the State’ ' 
Governments have instituted a number of prizes for research publications 
and are subsidizing the publication of old and new books. While the Govern- 
ments must be congratulated’ for such eommendable work, the results 
of the projects may not be regarded as very satisfactory in all cases. We 
have seen a book winning one of our State Government prizes, which is 
full of grammatical and linguistic errors. Some subsidized Sanskrit works ’ 
published: with translations into a regional language are likewise not at all 
free from errors. In any case, if 'a scheme of work now languishes or dies; 
it is usually not for a lack of funds, but-for the want of serious and capable 
workers. We are happy to mention that, the post-graduate study of An- ' 
cient Indian History and Culture which was introduced in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta by the great educationist Asutosh Mookerjee in 1918 is 
now in the curricula of a number of Indian Universities. It is also a matter 
of satisfaction that, outside India also, more money is now being spent on 
' Indological studies and many new institutions are cropping up especially 
in the: Western countries, such as. the Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies (Copenhagen), the Seminar of Indology at the Free University of 
Berlin,-the Institute of Advanced Studies attached to the Department. of 
Sanskrit and Pali at the University of Edinburgh, the Buddhist Centre at 
the University of Halle and others of the kind. - In this connection, we 
- cannot also forget the work of such institutions as the Institute Francaise 
at Pondichery, the American Institute of Indian Studies at Poona, the 
_ American Institute of Banaras and the West German and Italian Archaeolo- 
` gical missions conducting excavations respectively in the Mathura District 
in India and in the Swat territory in West Pakistan. : : 

We have referred above to reprints of MTS which are 
very much in demand for the libraries of the newly started educational and 
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research institutions. We are grateful to some of our energetic publishers 
-who have reprinted a number of valuable old works in the offset process 
even though the prices are generally very high. Unfortunately some 

_ unscrupulous people have been reprinting similar works in the ordinary 
process, and such books are generally full of blemishes. We have seen 
the reprint of a translation of Hiuen-tsang's Si-yu-ki showing deplorable 

` lack of diacritical marks in the transliteration of Indian words and names, 

` and another of a translation of the Visnu Purana which exhibits innumer- 
able misprints especially in the quotations in . Nügari characters. ` : 

l The study of Indology, started by the Europeans in India, began . 
with a search for inscriptions, coins and manuscripts aswell as their collec: 
tion, study and publication. In the study of epigraphic records, including 
the decipherment of the Kharosthi and Brahmi alphabets and the latter’s 
derivatives, valuable service was rendered by Prinsep, Lassen, Cunningham, 
Fleet, Bühler, Kielhorn, Hultzsch, Lüders, Barnett ànd others, while in 
the study of'eoins, remarkable work was done: by scholars including, Cun: 

. ningham, von Sallet, Gardner, Rapson, Smith, Allan and : Whitehead. 
Amongst Indian scholars in the field of epigraphical studies, reference may 

.be made to R. L; Mitra, D. R. Bhandarkar, R. D. Banerji; V. Venkayya, 
H. Krishna Sastri, N. G. Majumdar and others, while in the field of nu: 
mismatics, the prominent names include those. of R. D. ‘Banerji, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, S. K. Chakraborty, N. K: Bhattasali and A. S. Altekar. Amongst 
remarkable epigraphical publications of living Indian scholars, attention. 
may be drawn to V. V. Mirashi's Corpus Inscriptionum, Indicarum, Vol." IV 
(Inscriptions of the Kalacuri-Cedi Era; 1955) and Vol. V-(Inscriptions of thé 
Vakatakas, 1963). For the verification’ of dates occurring in' the ins- 
criptions, L. D. Swamikannu Tuer 8 Indian Jpn hast to be regarded- 
as a monumental work. Erg 2 e 


Although early Indian -Epigraphy and Numismatics are subjects of 
post-graduate study in some of our universities - now, activities in the 
epigraphie field centre practically round the Epigraphical Branch of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, which publishes the Epigraphia Indica 
"exclusively for making inscriptional material available-to the students 
of history. The publication of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum and 
South Indiaw Inscriptions volumes and the Annual Report on. Indian Epi- 
graphy is now the responsibility of the said Branch. "Among the former 
native states, Hyderabad and Mysore had efficient Archaeological Depart- 
ments, and the latter published numerous inscriptions in a series entitled 
Epigraphia Carnatica. Inscriptions are also edited in various other periodi- 
` cals of India, and, among the most recently published epigraphs of : 
great historical value, we may mention the Kandahar edicts of Asoka, the - 
Guntupalli pillar inscription of the Mahameghavahana king Sada, the. 
Andhau ‘epigraph of the West Indian Saka Satrap Castana, dated in 
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the year 11, and the Hisse Borala record of- Vakataka Devasena, dated 
in the Saka year 380 and the Yudhisthira year 3020. 
, The Journal of the Numismatic Society ‘of India, now published from; 
the Society’s office in the Banaras Hindu University campus, and the Indian 
Numismatic Chronicle published by the Bihar Research Society, Patna, , 
print articles exclusively on coins and seals. In this connection, we are: 
glad to note that studies in early Indian numismatics, popularised in Bengal: 
by R. D. Banerji, D. R. Bhandarkar, S. K. Chakraborty and others, has: 
recently -received a fresh impetus, and the University of Calcutta have: 
awarded, in the recent past, the Doctor’s degree to several candidates sub-: 
mitting theses on numismatic subjects, such as Coins of the Greek Rulers of 
Bactria and India (Lahiri, 1963), Tribal Coins of Ancient India (Dasgupta, 
1965), Kuséna Coinage—a Critical Study (Chattopadhyay, 1966), Foreign 
Influence on Indian Coin-names (Bandyopadhyay, 1968)" and Discovery 
of Ancient Coins in Bihar (Singh, 1969), some of which have already been 
published, Mention. may also be made of such recent publications of the 
Caleutta numismatists as A Catalogue of Harly Indian Coins in the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta University (Raychaudhury, 1962), Studies in Indian’ 
Coins (Sircar, 1968), Indian Coins in the. Musée Guimet, Paris (Bhatta." 
charya, 1969), Earlj Indian Coins and Currency System (Maity, 1970), and. 
Nana on Lion—a Study in Kusina Numismatic Art (Mukherjee, 1970). 

In the collection and cataloguing of manuscripts, some of the great, 
names amongst European scholars are Mackenzie, Colebrooke, Wilson, 
Aufrecht, Weber, Peterson, Kielhorn, Bühler, Burnell and Bendall and, 
amongst Indians, we may mention’ R. L. Mitra, R. G. Bhandarkar, S. R. 
Bhandarkar and H. P. Sastri besides many others. The scholars who edited 
and translated the manuscripts are too many to be mentioned amongst | 
both Europeans and Indians ; but of course they include most of the cata- 
loguers. . Reference may be made here to the discovery and publica. 
- vion of such valuable works as Kautilya’s Arthasastra and the plays ascribed. 
to Bhasa as late as the first quarter of the present century. A large number 
of important Jain texts have been published in the recent past. Many 
original works and theit translations were published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta), Sacred Books of the East (Oxford), Pali Text Society 
(London), Harvard Oriental Series and such other series as the Calcutta, 
Varanasi, Mysore, Bombày and Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Caloutta 
Oriental Series, Gaekwad Oriental Series (Baroda), Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series (Varanasi), etc.. There are now various other institutions engaged 
in the publication of manuscripts, e. g., the Singhi Jain Series of Calcutta; 
the Purana series of Varanasi, the Pali Buddhist series of Nalanda, the 
Buddhist Sanskrit series of Darbhanga, ete. The critical editions of the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, practically completed respectively by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, and the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, are remarkable achievements. The publication of the Agvet 
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^. with Sayana’s commentary by the Vedic Samgodhan Mandal, Poona, has 


also to be mentioned in this connection. Cheap editions of the epics and - 
Puranas, often printed in the regional script.and bearing translation into 
the regional language, were published by various organisations in different 


_parts of the country. Amongst these; the cheap publications of the Vanga- 
-vast Press of Calcutta and the Gita, Press of Gorakhpur are very popular, 
"The old Asiatic Society of Caleutta is vigorously pursuing | its activities, 
one of the many works it has, recently undertaken for publication. being ; 


P. Bhattacharya’s English translation of Vardhamana’s Dandaviveka. 
Writing of the history of early Indian literature, particularly Sanskrit, 

was begun in Europe by Max Müller and other savants, and the works of 

authors like Weber, Maedonell, Keith, -Winternitz and Farquhar are of 


m great value. Amongst Indians in this field, mention may be made of the 


work of S. K. De on Kavya and Alankara, P. V. Kane and S. N. Dasgupta 
on Alaùkāra, Č. V. Vaidya on Sruti, etc., and M. Krishnamachariar on 
Classical Sanskrit literature. In the field of lexicography, side by. side 


-with works like the German Woerterbuch and Monier- Williams’ Dictionary, 


which are great achievements, the works .of Indians like -Radhakanta Deb, 


-Taranath.Tarkavachaspati and V. S. Apte.are consulted with respect. 


The Archaeological Survey was created.in the latter half of the nine- - 
teenth century and numerous, sites were explored by Cunningham, the first | 
Director General of the Survey, and his assistants. Excavations received _ 
emphasis on the reorganisation of the Survey about the beginning of the 
present century when John Marshall was. appointed its. Director General. 
Indian archaeology also owes a great debt to Mortimer Wheeler who. 


served as Director General of the Archaeological. Survey of India for ‘a 


number of years after Marshall. Amongst the innumerable excavated 


` sites, some of. the most important are those associated with the preliistoric . 
-Harappa civilization beginning in the 3rd millennium B. C. | The monu- 


.. mental discoveries resulting from the said excavations have pushed back 


_the beginning of Indian civilization to an age almost coeval with the civiliza- 


tions of Egypt and Mesopotamia. Amongst, Tndians who have conducted 


the Survey's excavation work, in yarious parts of the country, some of. 
the great names are those of .D. R. Bhandarkar, R. D. . Banerji, D. R. 


‘Sahni, K. N. Dikshit, N. G. Majumdar and M, S. Vats, Besides the ` 


i 


Survey, excavations aré now also conducted- by the Archaeological 


` Departments of some of the States and universities. 


_ Archaeological explorations and excavations led to the discovery 
ofa a large. number of ancient monuments as well as early images in stone,. 


-bronze and stucco, and paintings and other antiquities. Arrangements 


were made for the preservation of parts of the ruined monuments, and 


> images, ete., in museums, of which we have at present. a large number in 


: different parts ‘of the country. In the study of architecture, sculpture, 


painting and Wadi i the Europeans were the pioneers as usual, 
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Among them, we may mention Cunningham, Burgess; Foücher, Fergiiséon, | i 
Havell, Smith, Marshall,. Grünwedel, Kramrisch and others. Among the | 
followers of the pioneers in the field, the greatest name is that of Ananda | 
K. Coomaraswamy, a Ceylonese of South Indian origin. As regards Indians, | 
excluding those scholars who are happily still. with us at present, some of' 
the great workers are T. A. Gopinatha Rao, H. Krishna Sastri, R. D. Banerji,.' 
R. P. Chanda, N. K. Bhattesali, B. Bhattacharya, B. C. SENS ' 
J. N. Banerjea, V: S. Agrawala and others. i 
The reconstruction of the lost history of ancient iaire on the basis : ' 
of the material collected and studied dowr to'the close of the nineteenth ' 
- century was attempted, about the beginning of the present century, by | 
V. A. Smith in his Harly History of India. In this connection, we may 
also mention Indian efforts in works like H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India first published in 1923. These works have run 


into many editions, a comparative study of f which gives us some idea about | 


the progress gradually made, year after year, in widening our knowledge of . 
early Indian history. We may compare a text-book for school studénts 


published about the middle of the nineteenth century and.another of the ` 


.same category published a century later. ‘A book of the first type, seen by ` 


‘us, deals with our history from the earliest times down to the days of Lord . 


Canning in -466 pages, out of which the ancient, medieval and modern 
periods cover respectively 18, 111 and 337 pages. In the account of the 
early period in 18 pages, the author deals with-the Nonaryans, the Rgveda -- 
and Manusmrti; the stories of the. Ramayana and Mahabhirata and the 
history of Alexander's invasion and of Candragupta Maurya. In contrast, 
we find in a second work of the same.type, published even before the Second 
World War, the history of India written in 414. pages dealing with the said 
periods respectively in 119, 171 and 124 pages.’ This book not only gives 
a fuller sketch of the political history of ancient India, but also deals with 
the various aspects of cultural lifé. The difference between the two books 
is the result of the spade-work and reconstruction already done, though the 
work in both these fields i is „continuing and is sure to got on for many years 
to come. : . 

~ Just as Smith's work was an attempt to sort and arrange the accumu- 
lated stores of knowledge in à somewhat connected account of the political 
and cultural history of India,.J. D. Mayne’ s A Treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usage, first published in 1878, and J. Jolly’s Rechte und Sitte, 1896 (transla- 
ted by B.K. Ghosh under the title Hindu Law and Cusiom, 1928), were 
meant to give an idea about the social customs and legal practices of the 
ancient Indians on the basis of the published texts or their translations. 
Such works have now bee: practically superseded by P. V. Kane’ s History 
of Dharmaíüstra (in five volümes), which is a monument of the author's 
diligence, perseverance and erudition. We may also mentión in this connec- 
tion, V. Raghavan’s valuable New Catalogus Catalogorum of. Sanskrit and 








^ Parts I (1891), II (1896) and TIT (1903). 
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- Allied Works and their Authors which i is compiled on the lines Tudioated by, |. 
- but is an attempt to improve upon,. Aufrecht's monumental work entitled | 


Catalogus Catalogorum—An Alphabetical. List of Sanskrit Works and Authors, 


There are many other similar 
projects now in the hands of Índiàn scholars such as the Vedic Word Con- 


cordance and Grammatical Word Indices (Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 


` Institute, Hoshiarpur), Dictionary of Sanskr it Language on H istorical Princis 


ple (Deccan ‘College Post-Graduate ‘and Research Institute, , Poona), the 
Satapitaka Series dealing with works on Indian culture and its “influence 
on other Asian countries (International Academy of Indian Culture, now 
at New Delhi), the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India 
and Glossary of Technical Terms in Indian Art and Aesthetics (Centre of 
"Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta Univer- 
sity), `  Dictionery of Alaiküraéüstra ` "(Oriental Research Institute, Myiore 
Viersen ue 7 


“A brilliant account of ‘early’ Indian history and T is found! in 


Nx Vol: Tof the series entitled Cambridge Hi. istory of T ndia, i in ‘which the chapters 


. dotis in our country in the fleld. of Indological studies. 


- werd contributed by. various experts, the said volume being edited by the 


great Indologist E. J. Rapson. Recently similar collective efforts have ' 
often been made in India and, amongst these, the History of Bengal, Vol: d. 
edited by R.'C. Majumdar’ and published i in 1943 by the University of 
Dacca, is probably the earliest ‘and, on the whole, the best 80 far as ‘the 


“standard of the contributions and editorial efficiency are: concerned.” "We 
“have to mention in the same connection the Vakataka-Gupta Age edited 


by Majumdar and Altekar (1946), The-Age of Nandas and Mauryas (1967) 
and The Mauryas and Satavihanas (1957) edited by K: A. Nilakanta Sastri, 
The Early History of the Deccan (1960) edited by G. Yazdani and, above 
all, the early volumes of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's ‘History and Culture of 
the Indian People edited by R: €. Majumdar, assisted by A. D. Pusalker, 
of which Vol. I (The Vedic Age) and Vol. II (The Age of Impérial Unity) 
were published in 1951 and other volumes in the subsequent years. 

- [have given above a rough idea about what has been done and is being 


The facts ate more 
or less known and many of them are sometimes repeated. Now I am 


. inclined to say a few words about another side of the present state and the 


future of such studies. 2 ` - 
„In the Statesman (Calcutta) dated the Lith November, 1969, one of ` 


.the distinguished past Presidents of the Conference, published an article 


entitled ‘Oriental Studies in an Era of Intellectual Decline’, though in the 
body of the article the causes and signs of the decline are not delineated. 
The concluding sentences only say that the All-India Oriental Conference 
has been and still continues to be the most important rallying centré of 
Oriental studies and research, but that it is difficult to-say how far it has 


maintained the standard set by the preceding generation of scholars. - We 
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had, however, occasion, a few years ago, to discuss some of the causes and . 
: ymptoms of the decline in one of our papers entitled ‘Deterioration in: 
Indian Historical Scholarship’ appearing in the Quarterly Review of Indian | , 
Historical Studies, Calcutta, Vol. III, 1963-64. In the said paper, we dealt; 
with such problems as (1) the general deterioration in the standard of: | 
Indologieal studies not only in India, but also in the West, (2) the dearth : 
of efficient, dutiful and erudite teachers in our primary and secondary 
schools as well as in the colleges and universities, (3) a similar dearth of 
serious and interested people capable of guiding and conducting research 
work in our universities and other institutions. (wherein novices in the field 
of research are-encouraged to supervise the research work of other youngs- 
ters), (4) the increase in the number of educational institutions in spite of : 
such dearth, (5) the futility of attempts to create scholars by mere spending 
of money.in the form of scholarships, fellowships, etc., (5) the micro- : 
scopic amount of knowledge that the students now generally acquire with * 
their diplomas and- degrees, (7) the unwise experimentation with matters 
connected with education which has been for a long time and still is our 
greatest problem, (8) the great necessity of attempts to be made to improve 
our national character, etc. On the publication of the paper, it had three 
types of reception. Some elderly scholars, including a few past Presidents 
of the Conference, appreciated its value and generally agreed with our views ; . 
but a large group.of our colleagues felt that we should have followed the 
adage mà brūyāt satyam=a-priyam, while most younger people in the | 
field’ of research were greatly annoyed. Unfortunately, the problems are 
associated with a great disappointment in an idealist’s life, ape it is difficult 
for him to shut his eyes to them. i 
Many years ago, one of the greatest of our historians encouraged me į 
by saying that I would be able to build up a school of research in ancient | 
Indian history, and when I joined the University of Calcutta as Carmichael 
Professor ‘of Ancient Indian History and Culture in 19 1 and. was | 
expected to serve the University for a period of eleven years in the said: 
capacity, I resolved to create at least eleven historians under my guidance. . 
Now when I have reached near about the end of my career as a University 
teacher, I am very sorry to admit that, in spite of my best efforts, all the 
theses produced under my supervision are not upto my expected standard. 
The reason is that I failed to attract the right type of students in sufficient 
numbers:; but the current dearth of good students is no consolation to me. , 
Since the main problem requires an early solution and I have been uns :ccessful 
in finding out any, I mention it here in the hope that this great assemblage 
of Indologists may think over the question and may possibly be able to- 
suggest some way out ‘of the difficult situation. 
In the same context, mention may be made of another difficulty. In 2 
the field of historical studies, I have sometimes noticed what may be called | 
an exhibition of nationalistic bias. Of course. it seems that, howsoever ' 
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` preferable it may appear to a few idealists, the nations of -the world will 


. take a very long time to.subdue their nationalism and favour internationa- i 


' lism ; still, however, we have. to realise: that the ‘national’ history - - 


of a people does not look like true history at all. The genuine historian is 
a seeker after truth, who should have very sound and wide knowledge of 


, his subject as well as intelligence and critical acumen ; but, above all, he 


should be free from bias as far as possible. The illustrious President of. ` 
the first session of this Conference observed, "The Indian’s tendency may ` 
be towards rejecting foreign influence on the development: of his country’s 


' civilization and to claim high antiquity for some of the occurrences in its: 
` history. On ‘the -other hand, the. European Scholar's tendency is to . 


trace Greek, Roman or Christian influence at work in the evolution of new - 
points and to modernize the Indian historical and literary events.” Neither 
of these tendencies is commendablé. The idea that there are certain fea- 
" tures of our ancient civilization which-only our people may ‘be able 
to elucidate from an inside knowledge of the subject maybe correct. As. 


. & matter of fact; religion of an alien race is admittedly one of the most 


difficult things to understand. . We shall, however, have to guard against ` 
prejudiced nationalistic views and should not shut our eyes to the opinions ` 


` "of eminent foreign savants, Especially, the tendency to. minimise our 
~ shortcomings or to-explain away our defects or mistakes should be dis- 
. couraged. This is also applicable to the writing of thé history of one part 


of our vast country by scholars hailing from the same area and from other 
`. parts. Howsoever unpleasant the fact may be, it is. possibly better to admit ` ` 


~ ‘that historians worth the name have not as yet been produced in all parts 


of India and of the'world. Because if this fact is ignored, even an inter: 
national gathering of Scholars would function like a political rather than 
an academic body. In any case, freedom from prejudioes in the evaluation .. 
‘of evidence must characterise our approach to historical criticism, especially 


' freedom: from racíal.or national prejudice ad the tendency to blackén or 


whiten ‘historical characters on account of personal bias. There should 


_' be avoidance: of special pleading for or against particular systems 


y 


_of government and types of ideas and any kind of racial or individual 
;propensity and action. As far as possible, the deeds, purposes and supersti- ' 


tions of different peoples should be viewed through the spectacle of im- 
partiality. The only -prejudice to be tolerated is of course the one 


. in favour of right against wrong about which there was never any difference 


. of opinion among the civilized peoples of the world. 


It is a matter of regret, however, that the historian is often indes 
pressure to suppress facts unpalatable to his own countrymen as well as 
those resented by other countries. Thus the Indian historian is advised .: 


: "to remain silent on the destrüction of temples and holy images, in the 


-name of religion, by a class of iconqclasts in the early and medieval periods . 


of their history and the influence. of ancient Indian: culture in | the socio- 
Mrs «OO m 
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religious life of certain ‘éouintties outside’ Tùdia; We feel that truth must 
be said, though without a deliberate attempt to offend other peoples. 
Otherwise, the Spirit. of history is ‘likely to be totally obliterated by 
unacádeiie considerations in thé hot distant future. And the signs are 
already diséerniblé in various parts of tle world. l 
Impoitance i$ often áttachéd in our Gountry tó thé number of one's 
published writings irrespective of whether they are of any value or not. 
This attitude usually enóoüragés youngmen to publish papers, written on . 
a very superficial study of the topics concerned, éven in obscure periodicals. 
In these days, it is very easy to publish not oily papers, but even’ books 
which are devoid of merit. . A young éntrant intó the field of Indological 
research should be advised to study the various aspects of a problem as 
thoroughly as possible and, only after à careful collection of data when he. 
is in a position to present thé evidence in favour of a new -point of view 
or against established theoriés, he may write out his ideas and publish his 
paper. Even then, if hé reaches a coriclusion that is contrary to the well- 
established theory of a scholar of great learning, he should bettér consider 
the pros and cons of the problem : many times before he publishes, his opi- 
nion. Of course, there may. be a big subject c on which the young scholar 
would réquire several. years to conipléte his séárch for dat&; in süch a 
special t case, hé may write out and publish parts of his dissertation When he 
feels satisfied that éuffidient niateriàl has beén collected for or against parti- 
cular points ofi view. Thisis because stich notes, when published, may attract 
the attention of others interested in the topiés, and the publication of the 
latter's views mày thus lead to the advancement of knowledge. Cominienits 
coming from any quarter should bé exàininéd with af open mind for" the 
determination of trüth, Besides, our yoüng reseatéh workérs should realise 
that óné wëll- written monograph ora single brilliant paper may secüre for 
‘one a place in the world of scholars while caxéléssly written articlés or books 
creaté à badinipression which is diffióült to eradicate, We have found that 
in the field of epigraphic. stüdies- ‘oné  eatabliahies his reputation by: editing 
pios who dood the work inefficiently, may not earn any fainoa as an epigra- — 
phist. The same is the case with the éditors of manuscripts and traüslátors 
of old texts. Another point to which the atténtion of our youtig workers 
may bé drawn is that, in writing ott théir views, the language should be 
expressive and the style pleasant, and thie arguments should be to the point 
` and not discursive. Young research workers must keep in mind that 
there cannot be clearness ` in the presentation of ideas without clarity of : 
thought, which again comes from à inagiéry of details as regards the evi- 
dences. Ou young authors should be advised to avoid foot-notes that 
. would look like essays and give the impression of an attempt to bring in — 
all kinds ‘of düfórmation--relevant, semi-relevaht and irrelévant. ‘They 
should: álsó note that bibliography is really méant to help the reader- ‘and 
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not for an exhibition of the author' s -pedantry and need not be inflated 
- by useless items not studied or even seen. by the author. 

It may benoticed in this connection that our scholars are inclined to 
stick to their views even when they are proved to be wrong. In some such 
eases, they totally suppress the unpalatable commentsi in their future writings, 
and this weakness we have been very sorry to notice in a recent publication 
of one of our greatest historians. Often again the Indians are very touchy 
about comments on their views and regard them as a result of personal 
enmity. A funny instance of this attitude is offered by a recent issue of 
the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, in which one of our most 
respected elderly scholars introducés the subjects of his controversies with’ 

_ another elderly worker in the field, in the following sentences : “During 
, the last thirty years, ... has "been indulging in rancourous attacks on . 
my readings and interpretotiong of inscriptions and coins in and out of © 
season. Many of.my friends have inquired of me the cause of it. I told 
them that I do not know, any. So far as I know, I have not given him 
any offence. Perhaps it is a case of Svabhavo dur-atikramah.” "This obviously 
is an absurd and. eccentric complaint resulting from a kind of complex. 

‘There are many problems of.early Indian history which have so far. 
baffled our attempts to solve them.. Such matters are of various degrees . 
of importance. One of the most ‘important of unsolved problems, which 
may be mentioned here by way of illustration, is the decipherment. of the 
legends on the prehistoric seals of the Indus Valley. . Some scholars think 

_that the language of the legends is Sanskrit, though others take it to be 
Tamil, while a third group draws our attention in this connection.to the 
close relation of the civilization -oË the prehistoric Indus Valley with that 

- of ancient Western Asia. Probably the language of some advanced sections 
of the Pre-Dravidian Proto- Australoid people should also be considered 
in this connection. As regards the possible relations between the Indus 
Valley and Western, Asia.in prehistoric times, we have to.admit that there 
is no Indian who.can read the ancient scripts of Western Asia and Northern 

- Africa, Mention may be made, i in this.context, also of the dearth of Indians | 
who can deal satisfactorily with such sources of Indian history as Greek 

.and Chinese. We even know of, some young ladies- and gentlemen 
who have obtained their. Dootorate from our universities on theses ‘based on 
the study of a Sanskrit work suchas a Purana, but written without any . 
knowledge .f the Sanskrit language, depending entirely on its translation . 


in a modern. Indian language. This position requires to be considerably a 


: improved. A great difficulty of our young research workers.i is that their 
knowledge. of the. English. language is often inadequate for. gathering 
material from Books written i in aa and, for writing. dissertations i in that ad 
language. ^. à ae 

The importance of Sanskrit i in ilis c of. modern Indian: a x: 
is not realised in. ne ‘country. . Our experience with students. of. Indian 
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languages, especially of those of the Dravidian group, is that nobody 
ean become a master in any of these languages without sufficient knowledge 
of Sanskrit. Unfortunately the present position is such that even a Master's 
degree in Sanskrit does not carry enough knowledge of the language. The - 
All-India Oriental Conference may consider whether it is possible for it to 
- do anything in such matters. It will indeed be very good if the Conference 
eould be geared up so as to be able to -meet the challenge of the changed 
conditions. In this connection, the attention of the Conference may be ' 
specially drawn to the attempts that are being made for encouraging Sans.- 
kritic studies in the country without any satisfactory result. 





F ORSTER'S MESSAGE IN A PASSAGE ` 
TO INDIA . 


SrgPHEN M. Curb 


E. M. Forster went to India around 1912 and came back after the 


war. In 1921, he went again, but this time as a secretary to the Maharaja 
of Dewas State Senior. One of the results of his trips was A Passage to 


India, which came out in 1924. The novel betrays Forster’s wide knowledge 
of India and can be considered “an admirable corrective to “Kipling.” 

The novel has been aptly acclaimed as E. M. Forster’s masterpiece. 
He borrowed the title from a poem "Passage to India" by Walt Whitman, 


published in 1871. "Whitman wrote this poem to commemorate the comple- | 


tion of the Suez Canal and the Pacific Railroad.’ The poet conveys the 
message of love, and anticipates further progress, prosperity and unity. 
This question of love and unity between the Englishmen and the Orientals 
is discussed in the novel by Dr. Aziz and his friends in the beginning of the 
second chapter, arid further illustrated through the changing relations 
between the main characters—Fielding and Aziz. In the association bet-. 


ween the friends, or Indians-and English, there is something serious. 


that Forster wishes his readers to know. He likes. neither Indians 
nor Anglo-Indians—there is no marked difference in his attitude towards 
the rulers'and the ruled. His chief objective is to point cut that both the 
. parties are pursuing the same path of hollow purpose; he unveils the frivolities 
and the vanities of the human race. Through this novel he attempts to 
reveal that it is not only the Indians who are divided among. themselves 
but also the English are in a state of discord ; this is equally applicable to 
any nation. The people are separated politically, economically and socially, 
and the reasonable solution of this enigma is ‘only connect’, the epithet of 
his preceding novel Howards End. The central message of the poem, whose 
title Forster borrowed, is also the same. In the poem love is shown as 


the possible connective—capable of resolving the differences. In the novel. 


it is portrayed through an incident that occurs in the last chapter at the 
Krishna Festival. Fielding and Stella sail-in a boat which collides in the 


darkness with that of Aziz and Ralph. - At that time, a servitor casts -an ‘ 
image on the water denoting God. The four are united in the water ; pue - 


experience a sort of baptismal ceremony. 
Another incident which is equally significant is that whén Dr: Aziz 


' denounces the. friendship of Fielding and informs him that as long as the : 


English rule over India their friendship will remain impossiblility : “No, 
not yet, and the sky said, not there" (p. 336). Aziz cries that their friend. 


ship cannot be formed on earth. Through him Forster suggests that , 


A 
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friendship is possible duly in the realm of the heart which is the seat of God 
who is all love. . 

The Anglo-Indians feel that they are in India merely to rule. Being 
cold and indifferent, they help in widening the gulf in human relations. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Moore is the embodiment of love ; she believes that God 
is love and is omnipresent. : She tries -to- convince her son that everybody 
is equal in the sight of God, but she fails to win him over. The Bridge 
Party, arranged to fill the gap between the Indians and the English, proves a 
dismal failure. There is animosity and distrust also, amongst Hindus and 
Moslems. Professor Godbole and Dr. Aziz cannot understand ach other. 
On the side of Englishmen, Fielding and his compatriots find difficulty in 
communication. The most disappointing break is in the relations of Adela 
and Ronny, She comes to India to marry Ronny, but finds no love between 
them. She decides not to marry a person so different, practical, and devoid 
of any spark of love. This was her hallucination or revelation in the caves. - 
She was occupied with this thought in the train and the same idea was 
hidden in her subconsious before she entered into the caves. She asked- 
Dr. Aziz about his marriage. It is clear that marriage had turned into a 
kind of obsession for her. A loveless marriage was not less than a rape. 
She reveals later on to Fielding that before entering into the caves she was 


: in a state when “some women think they've had an offer of marriage when 


none was made" (p.108). t 

In this world of clashes, conflits, bickerings and mistrusts, Mrs. Moore 
acts as an angel of love and peace. She finds no problem in establishing 
communication with any one. At the Bridge Party it is she, along with 
Fielding and Adela, who tries to connect both the groups. She respects 
the Faith of Dr. Aziz. Mrs. Moore dies long before the novel finishes, but 
her presence is felt till the end of the book. After her demise, she is asso- 
ciated with an Indian goddess, Her name makes Adela Quested withdraw 
her false charges. Again, it is her name that causes Aziz to renounce his 
claims of damage from Adela. “He felt it was Mrs. Moore's wish that he 
should spare the woman who was about to marry her son, that it was the 
only honour he could pay her...." (p. 227). 

_ Forster presents Mrs. Moore: as a spirit that speaks for divinity ; In 
Howards End, Mrs. Wilcox, who could not stand sophisticated talks, 
serves the same-purpose. As a spiritual heritage of England, Mrs. Moore 
s'gnifles the capacity of-a person to love. Only through her the reconcilia- 
tion is possible. But a time comes when she is plunged into a mood of 
utter despair and frustration. She becomes a pessimist after the caves 
incident. To her the caves sree the nothingness that she sees every- 
where. 


Forster’s . growing pessimism ; is obvious Pm Mrs. Moore's words 


"uttered after her visit to the caves ; "Pathos, piety, courage—they exist, 


but are identical, and so is faith. Everything exists, nothing has value" 


x 
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(p. 156), Though. the novel ends with a note of pessimism, yet love has 
been suggested as a cure of modern ills. Hence the message of A Passage 
to India is the same as that of Howards End. Both the novels are set against 


different backgrounds and deal with: separate situations. Even the gap. 


between them is a period of fourteen years. During this interval, Forster 


wrote practically nothing. In spite of this long pause, themetically both 


novels bear close resemblance. . Forster believes that though Man is a 
social animal, yet he is roothless and is isolated from his fellow beings. The 
solution of the problem lies in uniting the disorganized individuals who are 
. falling apart due to Pe progress in the materialistic sphere. 


Note : 


All quotations are taken from A Passage to India. London : Edward 
: Arnold, 1961. 


^ 





HOW RELIGION: APPEARS TO THE. 
^ HISTORIAN 


` BuppHA PRAKASH 


_A religious person, says Albert Einstein, is one “Who has no doubt 
of the significance-and loftiness of those super-personal objects and goals 
which neither require nor are capable of rational foundation ; they exist 
with the same necessity and matter-of-factness as he himself"; In fact, 
feligion can be defined as-a set of values and beliefs which a person accepts 
without questioning, of course, some of these values and beliefs can - 
be. rationally justified and logically established, and others defy analytical 
treatment and demonstrative approach, but man accepts them, all as- 
inherent and fundamental truths without feeling the 1 need to prove them 
by the logical or experimental method. At the heart of this attitude of. 
man is his insatiable and indomitable ` inquisitiveness which does not 
stop at the frontiers of logic and reason and tends to break through them 
into the realms where faith and belief are the only means of approach: 
Well may men like Buddha counsel him not to.ask things which cannot be 
answered, but he refuses to keep silent and wants to probe into the inner 


. core -of them if not through reason at least through faith. At all events, 


he must have a clear vision of reality, a complete perspective of being, with 


- his own position clearly marked and his direction plainly laid out. Mystery 


darkness, confusion repel and horrify him and lead him to pierce and unravel. 
them through science and logic and, failing them, by myth and legend that. 
are the instruments of faith and belief. Thus, it is in the essence of man’ 
to have some religion. As Toynbee’ says “to have religion is one of those 
distinctively human characteristics of mankind that differentiate us from 
our non-human fellow animals on the face of this planet ; this assumption 
implies that every human being has religion : in fact, that one cannot be 
human without having it in some form.”? _ . 

. Religion is undoubtedly a must for man, hence we have to treat it 


as an essential part of human nature. To commend or condemn it, to discuss 7 
. its desirability or otherwise, would be to: indulge in an hypothetical | 
exercise without any reference to -human reality. So let us take `. 


religion as a given fact, an inexorable reality, an incluctable experience, 
through which all of us have been and are passing by the very logic of our 
being. Studied and approached in"this light, religion appears to us in 
different roles, often in contradictory capacities, sometimes as trans. 
figuring agent inducing, man to embrace suffering and sacrifice and 
to dedicate himself to the highest of ideals of human good, sometimes 


-as solacing factor making him meet even the most.crushing challenges.of 


life with hope and joy and countering the most desperate situations with 
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faith and repose and shunning all gloom, dejection and despondency . 
and opposing them by light, confidence and optimism,-and also sometimes 
as a'cause of superstition, fanaticism and exclusivism shackling the mind 
to the most primitive impulses, confining thought to the narrow grooves 
of group passions, imprisoning the self within the dark cell of collective 
selfishness and stunting the-personality of-man with the reins and bridles 
of dogma, tradition and orthodoxy. Thus, religion has acted both as a 
spur and curb in the growth of human beings across the ages which is the 

^ subject matter of history. An objective appraisal of it must take into 
account both these facets and features. a 

- ' Considering the stiperstitious and fanatic strain in religion, mary 
thinkers have been denouncing, it from fairly early times. Inthe classicàl ` 
“age, ‘Lucretius in his“De rerum Natura held that religion i is a delusion and 
- the supposed other world is nonexistent, in the eighteenth. century, Voltaire 
raised ‘lis famous slogan ‘écraséz l'irjfame, in- the nineteenth, Karl Marx 
defined it as the opiate of the people, and, in our- own, Bertrand Russell 
has treated it as crude timidity. In fact, -even & cursory view at history 
would reveal that religion has allowed itself to be used as à cloak ‘for the 
most ghastly crimes and the most destructive wars. "The:wars of the Muslims 
and Christians, called the Crusades, the - wars. between ‘the Catholics 
and the Protestants up to the seventeenth century, the wars between the 
' Shia Safawis of Persia and the Sunni Usmanis of Turkey from the sixteenth 
century onwards immediately spring to. the eye. No doubt, basically, 
these wars were struggles for power among.rival contestants ‘but they were 
clothed and coloured with religion and thereby made infinitely more disas- 
trous and catastrophic. How even manifestly mundane affairs ¢an wear 
a ghastly look under the veil of religion and how even the most liberal and 
humane persons can be drifted towards: bigotry under its spell may be 
illustrated from Indian history. ` NS 

-In India from the early medieval potted the clash of Fedori states .. 

and the conflict of rival- dynasties have been the main content of. political 
history. The coming of the Turkish Sultanate made little difference to this 
‘scene, Under it, the same contest between one. region and another; between , 
the centre and the provinces, between the various groups and jurzitas of nobles 
and military chiefs. unfolded itself. When the Mughals came in the six- ' 
- teenth century, the same history was in progress, the tussles between them- 
and the Afghans and later with the Rajputs and the states of the Deccan 

` being the continuation - of the old familiar. trends. In all „these struggles 
religion. was never the. central issue. not. even a peripheral point. . This 
-is clear fronr the. fact that, -acoorditig to the Zakhirat-al-Khawanin of Shaikh 
Farid Bhakkari, -Shah -Tahmasp of Persia counselled Humayun to seek 
-- alliance with the Hindu chiefs to counteract the power of the Muslim Afghans, 
, Accordingly, ` Akbar -followed a. policy. of . befriending the Rajputs 
ant pe eniinenit - p to such Mrd a8- Mat bici On- the other E 
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hand,” "diei Rajputs were. nob averse to having Müslim Officers and 

appointing them to quite trusted posts. Thus, in the battle of 

Haldighati, if Man Singh fought on the side of Akbar, Hakim Sur Afghan ` 
fought on the side of Rana Partap. It would be wrong to think that they - 
were fighting for the sake of religion, theirs being purely a struggle between 

two powers for achieving. political ends. But sometimes, unconsciously, 
the religious factor was invoked to give an ideological tinge and to stimulate 
the fighters and, occasionally; it perverted even the sanest and most in- 
corruptible minds like that of the emperor Akbar. Hence we find ' 
that the person, who abolished the pilgrimage tax in 1562 and did away 
with the discriminatory jiziyah in 1564, issued the Fatehnama of March 
9, 1575 in which the victory over Chittor was conveyed to the officers as 
the triumph of Islam over infidelity. According to the Munshiat-i-Namakin 
of Abul Qasim  Namakin, Akbar claimed that “as directed by the word 
of God, we, as far as it is within our power, remain busy in jihad, and, 
owing to the kindness of the supreme Lord, who is the promoter of our 
victories, we have succeeded in occupying a^number of forts and towns 
belonging to the infidels and have established Islam there, with the help 
of the bloodthirsty sword, we have erased the signs of infidelity. 
from their minds ee have destroyed temples in those places and also all 
over Hindustan."?^ In another farman to Qazi Abdul. Samad, the 
Muhtsib of ns and other officials of the town Akbar directed them 
“to prevent the Hindus of the.pargana from practising idol worship and 
take such other steps as might help in eradicating the manifestation of _ 
heresy" and deviation from that pargana."* Following this policy, he. 
reimposed the jiziyah in 1575.5 This outburst of bigotry and fana. 

ticism in the mind of one of the most humane and rational and 

tolerant persons is an indication of how religion has the tendency to stimulate 

the aggressive .and atavistic ard ruthless’ strains of. human nature. 

If aen like Akbar are capable of such abject .submission to primitive pas- 

sions under the spell of religion, lesser men are- infinitely more prone to in- 

terpret the purely personal and mundane struggles for power in history, ' 
as confrontation of good and evil, piety and heresy, faith ‘and sacrilege, and 
shape their respective outlooks in that light. This is how history is being 
interpreted in terms of religion and ideology by even the most well meaning 
of thinkers and scholars. - » 

Should we then, in our own interest, bid good-bye to religion and get 
rid of the’ irrationality and .pugnaeity that it begets? Several persons 
have tried to do away with it but failed: “One lesson of history", Will 
Durant says, “is that. religion has many lives, and a habit of resurrection. 
How often in the past have God and religion died and been reborn. Ikhnaton 
used all the powers of a,pharaoh to destroy the religion of Amon ;. 
within a year of Ikhnaton’ s'death the religion. of Amon was restored. Atheism 
fan wild in the India of Buddha's youth; and Buddha: himself founded. 
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a religion without a god; after his death Buddhism developed Lr 
' eomplex theology including gods, saints and hells. Philosophy, science 
“and education depopulated the Hellenic pantheon, but the vacuum attracted 


® dozen Oriental faiths rich in: resurrection myths. In 1793 Hebert i 


‘and Chaumette, wrongly interpreting Voltaire, established in Paris the 
atheistie worship of the Goddess of Reason ; a year later, Robespierre, 
fearing chaos-and inspired by Rousseau, set up the worship of the Supreme 

` Being ; in 1801 Napoleon, versed i in history, signed a concordat with. Pius 
VIL restoring the catholic church in France. The irreligion of eighteenth 
century England disappeared under the Victorian compromise with christia- 
nity. In America the rationalism of: the Founding Fathers gave 
place to a religious revival in the nineteenth century."* Almost all over 

the world the principal heir of old religions is nationalism. As Toynbee 

`. -says it is “about ninety per cent of the religion of about ninety per cent of 
: the whole human race in 1969".' Besides’ nationalism, individualism and 
A communism also claim tlie- allegiance of large sections of mankind and this 
trio seeks to fill the void in human nature created by the a of traditional 

religions.* ; : $ : 

~ The question naturally arises as to why man sticks ; 80 fast to religion. 

Is it beóause he cannot do without being superstitious and irrational and 
dogmatic ? Perhaps this may be a part: of. explanation, but this does 
not seem to be the whole truth, because man has also a calculating, ana- . 
lytical and pragmatic spirit and tends to develop it with the passage — 

of time. If, therefore, he. clings to. religion, it may be because he 

; does not like to go into the sea in a sieve and wants some rest or support 
.of faith and belief in a.storm of doubt and uncertainty, but it is also.due 

to some significant advantages which he hopes to draw from it, For exam- 
.ple, it gives man a clear and complete perspective of the ‘scheme 
^. of being with a definite place for himself, as it. is, in the words. - 
of Toynbee, “a human being's total concern about Man's World". This’ 
understandable conspectus of the universe gives some meaning and purpose - 

to the otherwise spasmodic and desultory streaks of life and makes man 

feel that he and his fellows are not, in the words of or 


NIETS eaa flies of latter spring 
That lay their eggs and sting and sing 7 . 
` And weave their petty cells and. die"? - 


` Besides this, it pulls him out of the. Shell of his -self- oattsodnsss 


'.- and places him on the broad pedestal of social morality and cultural values” y 


involving a concern for others and a readiness to see in the good of all 

- one's own benefit, which is civilization, or man's only way to escape 
from the fury of the natural environment that must have by now, but for 

it, engulfed him just as it has swept away many other species of life. It ` 
"is through a. voluntary synthesis between us. and our fellows, a willing - 


z . 
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adjustment of our needs: with theirs, or a creative effort of devising : 
some order from an enveloping chaos through a complex mechanism of 

"myths, symbols, totems, taboos, rites, rituels, eto., forming the network of 
culture, that wo- are able to rein and teme the animal in us and yoke him 
to the drive of accommodation and harmony with others. The more violent 
and primitive the animal instinct of man, the more drastic and stinging 
will have to be the measure to curb it. The sacrifice of one’s own son with 
one’s own hand before and at the behest of God is an instance of early man’s 
way to inflict a shock of such a great intensity on himself as-to strike his 
baser self and transform it into a nobler being. The concept of god itself 
is a device to compel a course of action where the urges of the self are 
subordinated to the interests of others. In seeking God man performs a, 
social act, for, to quote the Bible. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God with all thy -heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind, This-is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets’’.”” 

These two activities are quite indissoluble because, "he that loveth 
not ‘his brother, whom he hath seen, how ean he love God whom he hath 
not seen" 9.1? . l 

The goodness of God means that we do good to others, as an Arabic 
saying goes (ahain kama ahsanallahu ilatka) A Hadith says that “he 
is not a true beliover, by God, he is not a true believer, again, by God, he is 
not a truo believer whose nieghbour does not live in peace because 
of his evil deeds (wallah la-yominu wallah la yominu wallah la yominu allazi 
la-yamaivu jayuhu biwaigahuw).^ Similarly another Hadith goes that “he 
is not a believer who eats his fill and lets his neighbour go hungry” (Laisa 
al-muminu billazi yashbau iða jaruhu ja’a aja janbhi).* “Let all the sins 
of the world fall on me and let the ‘world be saved,” isa saying of Buddha 
according to the Tantravartiika of Kumarila. “Let ime become the medicine ' 
and the physician and the nurse for the sick till disease is rooted out, let 
me, through showering food and drink, remove the pangs of hunger and thirst 
and become food and drink myself to meet famines and droughts, let me 
become the inexhaustible treasure for those in want and need and let me be 
the foremost in service to all in all possible ways,” is the wish of the’ 
Bodhisattva in Mahayana according to the  Bodhicharyavatara of 
Shantideva.!5 Nirvana means the sacrifice of everything for the good of 
others. (Sareatyagasheha airvanam)'* and one has to strive for this goal. In 
this way religion, to quote Durkheim, "has given birth to aH that 
is essential in “society” because “the idea of society is the soul of 
religion”? Since man must-live in society to live at all, he must 
also have a religion to sustain it. 

` The need of religion as the means to rise over one's self and strengthen 
the bases of one's social relations becomes keener in periods of trouble and 
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turmoil when the agencies of social control break down and institu: 
tional life is at a low ebb. To quote Toynbee “when the house that 
man has built for himself falls in ruin about his ears and he finds himself 
standing again in the open at the mercy of the elements, he also finds 
himself standing again face to face with a God whose perpetual presence 
is now no longer hidden from man’s eyes by prison walls of man’s own 
making."'* Hence when, to use his concepts, a civilization disintegrates 
and the machinery of law and order becomes ‘inoperative and men 
are siezed by agony and travail, their soul awakes to a new realization of 
spiritual truth which becomes the basis of a new relationship enshrined in 
the ‘higher religions’ and the organizations they produce. This is like’ 
saying that when order and system disappear and chaos and anarchy prevail 
and values and ideas wither away, God incarnates himself to resuscitate 
them. This theory of Avataravada, taught in the Gito,? and numerous 
other texts, is of a piece with Toynbee’s doctrine that ‘higher religions’ are 
born when ‘civilization’ breaks down resulting in what he terms ‘interreguna’, 
On this showing, it seems that ‘civilizations’ or mundance systems 
of law and society are merely means to further the epiphany of “higher 
religions". To use Toynbee’s gripping imagery, “If religion is a Chariot,- 
it looks as if the wheels, on which it mounts towards Heaven, may be the 
periodic downfalls of civilizations on Earth. It looks as if the movement of 
civilizations may be cyclic and recurrent while the movement of religion 
may be on a single continuous upward line. -The continuous upward move- 
ment of religion may be served and promoted by the cyclic movement of 
. civilizations round the cycle of birth, death, birth." 7^ 

By ‘higher religions’ are meant those systems of belief and faith which 
embrace the whole world in their sweep and include the entire mankind in 
their fold. They eschew the frontiers of geography, the regions of language, 
the realms of cultures and the limits of race and aim at conceiving and 
creating a world community. The idea of universal god (rabb-ul-alamin) 
enshrines the concept of a society in which everybody, irrespective of the 
differences of colour, caste, country and creed, can say in the words of the 
latin writer Terence ‘homo sum, humanum nihil a me alienum puto.?* 

This has been the greatest height of vision and realization that the : 
human spirit could reach through these higher religions and even translate 
it into tangible social relations on a universal plane. The history of these 
religions, like Christianity, Buddhism and Islam, are records of endeavours 
in this direction, imperfect though they may be. 

By expounding universality religion has often transcended the 
jurisdictions of territorial states and | kept them from professing and practis- 
‘ing their absolutism and omnipotence at the cost of the creativity 
of the individual. But for the restraining influence of religion, some of 
the medieval states could have beeri monsters of tyranny and exploitation. 
The sight of Emperor Henry IV submitting to Pope Gregory VII at Canossa 
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in 1077 must have sent a shudder through many a yit and put a brake 
on the designs of many a man-eater. In spite of profound frailties and 


, serious shortcomings, the catholic church tried to reduce slavery, 


i 


family feuds and political- strife, to extend the intervals of truce and peace, 
to replace trial by combat or ordeal with the judgments of. regular courts 
and to join all, lords and serfs, in an awe of hell, for avoiding misuse of posi- 
tions or dereliction of duties. The majesty of its ritual, the grans 
deur of its ceremonies, the nobility of its clericals, the philanthropy 
of its patrons and. the piety of its followers must have been the 


solace and uplift of the soul in what Dean Inge calls ‘the glacial age ` 


of the human spirit’. Likewise, its sects and schisms enshrined new 


approaches to organization and adjustment and heralded the growth of 


non-conformism and protest. In Islam almost every social movement 
proceeded under the garb of a schismatic sect. Whereas orthodox Islam 
(Sunnism) had become a handmaid to Turk imperial interests as the famous 
Seljuk minister Nizamulmulk remarked in his aphorism that “state and 
religion are like two brothers" (mamlakat wa din hamchu do biradar and),?? 
the Ismailis or Qarmatis became the mouthpieces of social revolts and egali- 
tarian impulses as Bernard Lewis has proved in a penetrating study 
of The Origins of Ismailism and several other sects like the Khurramya 
and Rawandiya preached the revolutionary doctrine of Mazdak who 
voiced forth a similar protest against Zoroastrian orthodoxy under the 
Gassanids.? On the failure of these movements, the-Sufis kept alive the 
flame of equality, humility and universality though making it burn so 


gently as to harm the interest of none on the material plane.** In India, 


in the medieval period the urges of revolt, protest, nonconformism and 
egalitarian reconstruction manifested themselves in the form.of the re. 
ligious sects going under the name of Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dadu Birbhan 
and others., Thus it is patent that religion has been one potént 
means to register revolts against vested interests embodi»d in medieval 
state systems with their--aristocracies and ruling cliques and occa- 
sionally made them adopt compromising postures also in spite of their 
unlimited potentialities of violence. 

Religion has often fostered the idea of the rule of law by making 
God rather than the king the source of.law. Early religion pictures the 
god Thoth giving laws to. Menes for Egypt, the god Shamash giving 
Hammurabi a code for Babylonia, Yahweh giving the Ten Command- 
ments and the 613 precepts to Moses for the Jews and the divine nymph 
Egéria giving Numa Pompilius the laws for Rome. Among the religions 
of the book, ‘Judaism, Christianity and: Islam, the .divine commands 
are believed to have been communicated in revealed scriptures which 
are the source of all law, morality and culture. In China the belief in 
‘Mandate of Heaven’ (Tuen Ming) as the source of sovereignty and 
power of the state makes the king subservient to a higher moral law, 
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and, in India, the idea that the Brahmana is the ibounder and interpreter l 
of the law and the king is only its executor is in line with the modern 
notion that the constitution explained and enforced by, an independent 
judiciary, is supreme over the executive authority and.reigning power. 
Thus by making political power subservient to divine order religion has 
made man feel that he is under the sway of a universal moral law which 
transcends the vagaries of earthly. rulers. 

We have pointed out some drawbacks as well as advantages of 
religion. About tivo hundred years earlier our forefathers in Europe also 
drew a balancesheet of religion and found the entries on the debit side outs 
numbering those on the credit side and, accordingly, decided to banish 
and relinquish it thinking to replace it by rationalism, science and sanctity 
of law. But little did they realise that human nature abhors a spiritual 
vacuum so that, with the rejection of old faiths in universal gods with all 
their superstitions and fanatic trappings, new beliefs in parochial loyalties 
with all their destructive and furious potentialities would crowd into 
it. Hence a new tribalism, masquerading as nationalism, a new paganism 
bringing back to life Athene Polias, Fortuna Praenestina and Dea 
Roma in the form of Britannia, Germania and La patrie Francaise, and 
a new totalitarianism centring round the concepts of ‘Holy Russia’ and 

" ‘Moscow the Third Rome’ began to sway the psyche of man. Let us 
consider if the change signified any improvement or the previous state of 
affairs. - 

Dod as religion was banished and nationalism enthroned in its place, 

‘war became total, more violent and more irrational, From April 6, 1812, 
when the British army, after storming the fortified city of Badajoz in Spain 
and wresting it from the French garrison, massacred the innocent Spanish 
civilian population, who had not the least concern with ‘the French occupa- ` 
tion except that they were its victims, to Angust 6, 1945, when the 

' U. S.A. betrayed the trust of science and the conscience of man by drop- 
ping the atom bonib on Hiroshima, killing 60, 000 people, and August 9, 
1945, when she repeated her crime by dropping another bomb on Naga- 
saki and taking a toll of 40,000 lives, the history of modern times 
has been a pathetic record of military insanity; violence and bloodthirsti- 
ness, During this period man has progressed only in the techniques of 
destroying his fellow:beings on larger and larger scales. Genocide or eli- 
mination of minorities em masse has become the normal activity of a 
modern national state. From the massacre of Armenian subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1896 to the extermination of Ottoman Armenians ` 

. during the First World War by “the Committee of Union and Progress" 
followed by the murder of six million Jews by the Nazis in the. inter-war 

- years, the genocide of the people of Nigeria leading to the secession of- 
Biafra from the Nigerian Federation, and so on; when man is overfed with 

"'the crispy slogans of Four Freedoms and Fundamental Rights, the story 
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is one of extreme ghastliness, barbarism and bestiality. Likewise, 
the evictions, emigrations and compulsory exchanges of minority popula- 
tions as between Turkey and Greece and Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria 
.in the Graeco-Turkish war after the end of the First World War and in 
the case of the Palestinian Arabs, numbering about one and a half million 
in 1968, and the interminable trains of refugees, with which we in the Indian 
sub-continent are well familiar, and the unabashed play of apartheid in 
parts of Africa are only stray instances of the truth of Hobbes’s dictum 
homo homini bellum est. Similarly the practice of bombing cities from 
the air and making a olean sweep of innocent civilian population, started. 
on April 26, 1937, -when German airmen bombed the Spanish oity 
on Guernica, and carried to a nasty pitch of murderous insanity in the bomb- 
ing of English cities by German, Luftwaffe and the destruction of 
Gorman cities later by British ‘bomber planes’ and culminating in the killing 
of human conscience and almost all values of civilization in th» atombomb- 
ing of Japanese cities by the Americans and recently the My Lai 
massacres in Viet nam, is a constant reminder to us of Dean Inge's grim 
observation, “Old civilizations were destroyed by outer barbarians, 
we breed our own”. To sum up, the modern post religious civilization of 
West Europe, which is becoming the common heritage of mankind, is prov- 
ing a worse argy of violence and: satanism than its S case centred 
on religion, ever was. 

It may be argued that the said war mania was the result of the frame- 
work of capitalism, within which the modern post religious civilization 
of Europe matured, and that the coming of communism with the resultant- 
lessening of class-war and human exploitation would ensure its peaceful 
and creative dévelopment. But the horrifymg happenings of Russia has 
made us look askatice at this facile optimism. When, in August 1918, 
Lenin was wounded by an assassin's bullet five hundred prominent citizens 
of the ancien regime were taken out and summarily shot.. This opened 
the door of Red Terror which swept through the land with monstrous 
violence during the regime of Stalin. After December 1, 1934, wher 
Sergei Mironovitch Kirov, supposed to be Stalin's closest friend and presump- 
tive heir, was assassinated, purge, murder, shooting, killing stalked the . 
land taking a heavy toll of life. In the four major treason trials, of Zinoviev ` 
and Kamenev in August, 1936, of Pyatakov and.about a dozen others in 
January 1937, of Marshal Jukhachevsky and seven other officers of the `. 

, Red Army in June 1937, and of Alexei Rykov, Lenin’s successor as Prime 
Minister, and Nikolai Bukharin the leading theoretician of the Party in 
March 1938, sweeping allegations were trotted out and harshest punish. 
mente awarded. Simultaneously a series of purges swept the country 
consuming probably one third of the best brains. of the nation. According - 
to Khruschev more than 7000 party members were shot who have subse- 
quently been found fo be innocent of the crimes with which they. were 
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charged.?® Of the Central Committee of the Party, numbering seventy- 
one, only sixteen survived. Even worse was the fate of the “common 
people. “Tens of thousands of them, in -no way aceused of any 
crime or misdemeanour, were plucked from their homes and jobs and tossed 
-into the labour camps”.** A  blood.curdling instance of this bloody 
instinct is cited by John Gunther from an article of Michel Gordey.in 
France-Soir. It relates that in January 1953 Stalin ordered t^at nine 
‘prominent physicians, most of them, Jewish, but specialists at the top 
` of their profession,.be arrested on a charge of trying to poison the mem’ ers 
of the Presidium. Two of those physicians were beaten to death and others 
awaited their fate. - This brutality, shocked even Voroshilov so much that 
he actually shouted on Stalin and thréw his party card on his table resigning 
from all posts and even the m mbership -of the party. Stalin was black 
: with rage, gave a furious reprimand to Voroshilov, but had’ a stroke and. 
crashed on the floor and after some time breathed his last?" This story, 
f true, would be shocking in the extreme and would clearly demonstrate 
; hat the change of eens merely gives a new guise to the bestial violence 


BS 


of man.' 
It will be clear from the above hé ines ‘stray though they 


are, that, after the eradication: of religion, man has changed and’ 
improved little and rather worsened and deteriorated because, on the 
one hand, the curbs of old religions disappeared from his animal sentiments, 
and, on the other, the infinitely greater power of destruction released by 
the discoveries of science and progress of technology, has given a new impul- 
sion.and direction to his violent. propensity while the sophistries of intellectual 
advance and the development of subtleties of logomachy have given 
it a cloak of respectability. As a result, man floats like a straw in a 
' &ea of frustration and disenchantment without goal or rest or support. 
The hippies of the West, the Stilvagi or ‘teddy boys’ of Russia and the Ni- 
 bonicho or ‘non believers’ of the Soviet regime who say that there 
is neither god nor devil, neither good nor bad, no values and ‘desis, all is 
nihilism and- nothingness, and sing, ; 
"South or North, East or West 
In ice or boiling water ` 
He is neither cold not hot 
' Because he is mibonicho, MB, od - 
are the flotsam and jetsam of modern areligious ‘civilization. 
Thus we have two views and prospects of man in history, one with 
. religion, and the otlier without it. "Though the first canriot be said to be 
very edifying the second is not even half as much exalting. If it is 
a choice between two dangerous alternatives, perhaps, the: first might be' 
preferable, because of its being less evil-doing. , 
That religion, in spite of having a tendency to be R dowi in 
superstition, fanaticism- and narrowness, has also the capacity to rise above- 
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them is manifest from the following remarks of an eminent thinker. 
"Religion in its quintessential character is devotion to the absolute 
and a- yearning after value and truth which transcends the partial, the 
relative and the historical. Since the absolute must always be symbolized 
in terms of the relative, it leads naturally to the absolutizing of the relative ; 
so that devotion to God comes to mean loyalty to “holy Russia", or obe- 
dience to the Jewish law, or accèptance of the prejudices of western 
civilization, or conformity to- puritan moral standards or- maintenance 
of a capitalistic civilization. Yet religion is never exhausted in these 
-corruptions.’?? - 
That in the modern. setting of world any religion will assumé a truly 
universalizing role is ably brought out by another specialist : MD 
"In the last analysis, a universalist religion, consistently carried 
through, must conflict at various points, with the political activity of a 
society, with its concern for only a segment of mankind and its ultimate - 
appeal to force—Despite the enormous pressures toward. the nationa- 
lization of religion in the modern world, it seems hardly unlikely that the 
universalist element in the world religions will ever be lost, however, much 
those religions ma ay change in theology, ritual or- organization. Indeed, 
as the grows smaller and" more interdépéndent, it would seem ‘that ` 
i Ist eligion ean offer & toad £o'salvation that will be meaning- 
` ful to E: "ho recognize this’ interdependenoe,":? ' 
The content of this universal religion will only be love, the most potent ` 
agent of the transfiguration of the personality and the transformation of 
his mind, heart and spirit. To quote Toynbee again : 
“I believe that the dweller in the innermost spiritual, sanctum of à 
' human being is identical with.the spiritual presence behind and beyond the 
| universe and I believe that this ultimate spiritual run is: lo @,781 
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IS VIOLENCE ALWAYS WRONG ? 


Joans Howie 


In our world today it is difficult to find an area where even for a brief 
span of time violence has not been a recurring social phenomenon. The 
assassinations of John F. Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, and Martin Luther 
King are fresh in our minds. Nor can we forget the needless killing of 
eollege students on the campuses of Kent State University and Jackson 
State College. But of course, violence is not a, national phenomenon. 
Leaders and diplomatie officials of, other nations have been taken hostage, 
intimidated and sometimes murdered in spite of governmental pleas and 
offers of amnesty. Such dramatic actions provoke our anger and moral 
indignation. -But serious questions have also been raised concerning other 
less eye—catching situations—which may be called instances of “legal 
violence"— solitary confinement, the death penalty, the use of lethal force 
by the police and the slaughter of animals for fashionable clothing. In a 
less dramatic but none the less real way these situations have also brought 
violence to the attention of the public, 

In these situations in which feelings often run high and dangers are 
infrequently minimal, there are many issues and questions, The central 
question with which this article is concerned is : Is violence always wrong ? 
It will be suggested that the answer is a complex one, that violence is not 
always wrong, and that its use may be justified in social reform on philos 
sophical grounds. l . 

A prior question, however, requires attention : what is violence ? 


It is perbaps obvious that an answer to this question is not irrelevant to. ` 





o~ 


the task of deciding whether or not violence is always wrong. Surely, if - 


a person is to make reasonable and morally justifiable decisions about 
whether to use violence in a given case, it is of paramount importance that 
he has a clear notion of what violence is, what forms of violence need to 
be distinguished, and what sorts of considerations might provide a warrant 
and justification for its use. 

Violence has been defined by some thinkers in terms of physical injury. 
“Violence,” says Harrop A. Freeman, “is the willful application of force in 
such a way that it is physically injurious to the person or group against 
which it is applied." What this view of violence excludes must be 


l. Civil Disobedience (Santa Barbara : The Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions of the Fund for the Republic, April, 1966), p. 3. 
See also H. J. N. Horsburgh, “The distinctiveness of Satyagraha," Philo: 


sophy Hast and West 19 (April, 1969), 176, where belief in violence is defined 


as a readiness to resort to physical force. 
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under-scored. The unintended or non-willful application of force would 
not be. an instance of violence. If someone were to accidentally oxert 
force and physically injure another person that would not be an example 
of violence. Again, if someone willfully applied force and no physical 
injury resulted, that action would not: constitute an instance of violence. 
Violence would be said to have occurred only when physical injury 
was a result for a person or group of porsons. Moreover, it needa to be 
emphasized that this view of violence excludes any sort of psychological 


damage. If the injury simply destroys the confidence of the perso or, 


twists his sense of moral accountability, then it is not (on this view) an 
example of violence. Finally, this view holds that one can do no violence 


to things or property and animals, One cannot do violence to dogs, cats, ” 


or other pets, and the bombing of a house, for example, is not an act of 
violence. On the basis of what it excludes this view seems to be too narrow. 
And, moreover, its narrowness has contributed to. the insistence that any 
act of violence is wrong. 

Robert Audi offers a much more plausible definition of violence. He 
suggests that violence is the physical attack upon or abuse of a person or 
animal, or the psychological attack upon or abuse of, a person or animal, 
or a vigorous destruction of or damaging of property.” 

Why, it may be objected, should someone accept this ee in 
preference to the one given earlier? Any answer to this question will 
fall short of being entirely convincing. -However, several supporting 
reasons may be offered. First, it seems that this use of the term conforms 


more readily with our ordinary usage. We do speak of the destruction - 


or damaging of property as violent acts. And we do normally speak, for 
example, of the slaughter of seals as an act of violence. Second, the 
definition proposed enables us to distinguish violence from force and coercion, 
On the view proposed, violence may or may not involve force. Obviously, 
if the violence involved is a psychological attack upon or abuse of another 
person, for example, no force (i. e., physical pressure) may be involved. 
If the violence, however, is a physical attack upon a person, it is likely 
that force will be exerted. Again, violence may or may not involve coercion, 
Coercion seems to involve causing one to do something he does not or would 
not intend or wish to do. The physical abuse of a person or the psycho. 
logical abuse of a person may not have as its goal, and may not even bring 
about the doing of something by its victim that that individual did not 
intend or wish. There are certainly instances of coercion that are not 


2. See Audi'sessay “On the Meaning and Justification of Violence," 


in Violence (edited by Jerome A. Shaffer), (New York: David Mckay 
Co., 1971), especially pages 69-60. Audi’s inclusion of damage to “potential 
property" is omitted because, as this writer understands it, it opens & pando- 
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ra's box, " - 
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instances of violence —for example, cases of ' “gentle removal.”  Third,: 

this definition acknowledges the complexity of the question—is violence 

always wrong? It suggests that the matter could be restated in at least’ 

three different ways. The question could mean—is the physical attack 

upon or abuse of a person or animal always wrong ? Or, is the psychological 

attack upon or abuse of a person or animal always wrong ?? Or, is a_ 
vigorous destruction of or damaging of property always wrong? This 

analysis itself suggests that a simple “yes” or “no” to the question (is 

violence always wrong ?) would be inappropriate. 


These ways of stating the question suggest that one might approach 
the original question from the perspective of the different objects of violence 
(persons, animals, or things) or from the perspective of whether every ins- 
tance of violence is wrong. A more restricted approách might ‘consider 
whether if one speaks only of violence to person such violence is always 

wrong. : 

But, why has violence to person often been thought of as wrong ? The 
answer in part at least seems to be that violence is conceived as the physical 
attack upon or abuse of a person. ‘As such it would seem to be at least 
prima facie wrong. But, it should not be conceived as wrong under all 
cricumstances. For, obviously, there are ways of doing violence that need 
not be intentional. And surely it would be a mistake to call an action wrong 
unless it were intentional. Suppose a psychotic patient, provoked to rage, 
to beat innocent persons to death. It is certainly possible to do considerable 
violence without its being intentional and, accordingly, without the agent. 
being morally responsible for it. A deeper reason for the common view 
that violence is always wrong may be noted. Almost invariably persons 
find that being a victim of violence, the witnessing of violence, and the 
doing of violence a most unpleasant experience. This association with 
unpleasantness is what underlies, in many cases, our calling violence '*wrong". 
The strength of the association leads some to the conclusion that 
violence is always wrong. But, of course, it is one thing to be unpleasant, 
and another to be wrong (except from the hedonic perspective). One 
must not allow this association of violence with unpleasantness to skew 
his judgment about its rightness or wrongness. 

To the question, is violence always wrong ? the answer, it would seem, 
must be "that depends", It depends, in large measure, upon the sort of 
violence one has in mind. Is the violence contemplated a physical attack | 
upon or abuse of another person or animal? Is the violence planned a 


3. A little reflection may show that the notion of a psychological 
attack upon an animal is not a figment of an over-sensitive imagination. 
Whether such a psychological attack is ever TEREI independent of physical 
abuse is another matter. : 
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psychological attack upon or abuse of another person or animal? Is the 
violence a vigorous destruction of or:damaging of property ? The answers 
given, it would seem, could be different in each oase. 

In my judgment there is at least one distinguishable type of situation. 
in which violence of each of the three major sorts would be morally warranted. 
This is the situation which Bernard Harrison and others have called 
"structural injustice". Harrison argues cogently that the view that 
no. justification of violence can be offered where a “rule of law” 
prevails is untenable because“‘structural injustice" may need to be rectified.* 
A structural injustice is one that exists because of the system. It is 
an inequity which it is difficult or impossible to remedy through thé pro- 
cedures allowed by the system itself. In such «situations, if "non- 
violent remedies ‘have been exhausted or cannot be applied, it may be 
necessary to carry out the needed modification. by violence. 

Even. in the case of structural injustice the prospective participants 

“must ask themselves some hard questions. In eliminating this inequity, 
is it likely that someone will be killed ? How many are likely to suffer 
violence—whether it be bodily violence, psychological violence, or violence 

. to property ? Will those who use or witness violence be warped or bruta- 
lized by it, either now-or at a later time? Is violence likely. to be 
provoked as a response to the doing of the violence contemplated? Of 
those who may be the victims of the violence contemplated, how many can 
be said to have some responsibility for the structural injustice, and how 
many are innocent or largely innocent in this respect ? How effective will 
the violence be in rectifying or -ameliorating the injustice it is meant to 
alter ? If answers to these questions suggest the employment of violence 
to remedy the injustice, then the use of violence is morally warranted. 
To the question— is violence always wrong ?—the answer, in general, seems - 

to be that the wrongness of violence is governed, in large measure, by whether 
the violence is done to people, animals, or property, and “further the 

dominant effects of the use of violence.’ Ecological studies have given a 

hint of the complexity of the situation by showing the effect of the abuse of 
natural resources upon persons. Tf the dominant effects of the employment 

of violence are good, then violence, in such rare instances, should be used. . 

It should be underscored, in conclusion, that no attempt has been 
made in this article to solve the difficult problem of what criterion or what 
criteria could serve as tests for the rightness or wrongness of the employ- 
ment of violence. ‘That troublesome problem wouldr equire another essay. 


4, See his essay “Violence and The Rule of Law”, in Violence -(edited 
by Shaffer), pages 137-176. 





STATUS OF ETERNAL OBJECTS IN 
WHITEHEAD'S PHILOSOPHY OF 
ORGANISM | 


ANILKUMAR MUKHERJEE 


1. The Logic of facts drives Whitehead to the recognition of such 
elements in nature as can be called definite qualities or patterns of rela- 
tions which, by reason of their unique essences, are not reducible to (or 
completely explicable in terms of) quantitative, measurable processes 
or process—configurations. “‘A particular shade of green, a definite patch 
of blue, a definite scent has a certain uniqueness about it" for which there 
cannot be any equation between any one of them and any other quality in 
the universe by a sheer quantitative manipulation. It is not possible, 
according to the phenomenological stand-point (the stand-point of des- 
cribing facts or entities as they are given in experience) adopted by White- 
head, to show that "X" becomes “Y” only by attaining a certain degree 
of complexity of its process-configuration. In the emphasising of the 
phemomenological stand-point, Whitehead expresses his divergence from 
the attitude of a pure mathematician which he formerly shared with Russel 
in the writing of Principia Mathematica and also his basic difference from 
Marx who holds (from the purely scientific point of view) that the attain- 
ment of a certain degree of accumulated quantitative changes suddenly 
generates (for no other reason) a new quality, citing the cases of the boiling- 
point and freezing-point of water effecting transformation of water into 
vapour and ice, respectively. On the other hand, qualities, for Whitehead, 
are irreducible phenomena observed as lying in a unique mode of being 
alongside of another category of phenomena called "events" or “processes” 
within the same nature. They, therefore, claim a distinct status in- , 
dependent of events or temporal processes. Those elements termed 
“Objects” in his Principles of Natural Knowledge (1919) and also called 
“Eternal Objects” in his Science and the Modern World (1926) are described 
as constituting a world apart from “events”, although these two types 
of entities ' (events and objects) together constitute (through ingression 
or situation of “objects” in "events") the world of "actual entities". In- 
Science and the Modern World (p. 197), Whitehead speaks of “Eternal 
Objeots" as transcendent entities, 7.c., as a type of entities whose nature 
in an essential respect “transcends” not only “events” but also “actual 
entities" as "possibilities" are opposed to "'actualities", 

2. But in his work entitled Process and Reality (1929) Whitehead 
states, according to what he calls “ontological principle”, that. “every- 
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thing is positively somewhere in actuality” implying that nothing can be, 

regarded as “having an independent mode of being" outside or beyond 

"actual entities". Accordingly, “Eternal Objects" are to be thought of 

as "forms" or aspects of actualities, i.¢., "forms" in facts or recognisable 
characters sustained by the flux of events. 

3. How could, then, the “‘oternal objects” be spoken of as “trans- 
cendent entities"? How it is that “actual entities” exhibit “Eternal Objects” 
which have nevertheless a different (transcendent) mode of being ? This 

.may cause the misapprehension in the readers’ minds that Whitehead’s 
‘statements in his “Principles of Natural Knowledge" and in the early 
parts of his Science and the Modern World contradict his main contention 
in his "Process and Reality” (i.¢., later writings) about the same entities ; ` 
but the truth is that all the latest developments of Whitehead’s thought 
are, instead of being incoherent with his earlier thought, elucidative of 
the richer ideas hidden in all his former works. : 

4. He seems to mean that though “forms” may be disclosed in the 
analysis of actuality and though no analysis of any actuality would be com- 
plete without discovery of “form”, comprehension of.'form" is possible 
with any description of or reference to some.one particular actuality or 
even ‘‘actuality” in general. “Actuality” requires “form” but the essence 
of "form" is comprehensible without reference to some one particular. 
occasion of experience (Science and the Modern World, p. 197). The realm 
of "forms" may also "be considered in itself" without any reference even 
to the general fact of actuality (J. N. Mohanty Hartmann and Whitehead, 
p. 75). “Eternal Objects” are thus such aspects of “actual entities" as 
are not completely reducible to and exhaustively explicable in terms of 
the actualities. “In so far as they are actualised, they would be types of 
structure displayed by actualities, and given suitable conditions, we may 
say that they can recur". But they may also be considered as in a state 
of Logical priority to their actualisation when they are to be conceived as 

' having a purely formal mode of being as “Pure Potentials” or “Pure Pos- 

. sibilities”. “In some cases,” therefore “an actual occasion has an imagina- 
tive grasp of some possibility never before envisaged, and so we have in- 
ventiveness, art, literature, creative advance (Emmet. Whitehead’s Philo- 
sophy of Organism, p. 115). 

5. When we consider the “Eternal Objects" from the point of view 
of actualities, we have a sense of familiarity with the doctrine of Aristotle 
‘that .“‘form’’ exists as ingredient in actuality. But it seems, at first, to be 
suggesting the doctrine of Platonic Ideas as constituting an independent 
realm of existence. (as a realm of universal substances), when Whitehead 
describes “Eternal Objects" as “‘transcendent entities" (Science and the 
Modern World, p..197). The “Eternal Objects” are, however, transcendent 
not in the sense in which Plato maintained that “Ideas” or “universals” 
are transcendent’ realities existing as substances independently of the 
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world of "particulars" as revealed in our sense-experience (besides being 
comprehensible in themselves without any reference to the “particulars”). 
According to Whitehead, the "Eternal Objects” have a mode of being 
distinguishable, in our conceptual thought, from the actual entities, al- 
` though they are not really separable from the actualities, in point of exis- 
tence. The “eternal objects” are not substances. Their substantiality 
lies in “Activity” underlying all (underlying “objects” as well as *'aotual- 
ities”). In Plato’s theory, however, the “Eternal Ideas" are regarded as 
“universals” having‘ sub tantiality in themselves, and the “particulars” 
are only shadows or reflexions or copies (in the world of matter) of those 
“universals? also called “archetypes”: The "particulars", being mere 
."gopies" of those “archetypes”, are described as semi-real rather than 
reil, and their substantiality is understood to be resting in the “universals”. 
' The "universali" are said to qualify the “particulars” and also endow 
them" (particulars) with such reality as they possess, that is to say with ` 
semi-reality. Apart from the “universal”, the world of “particulars” 
or the world of matter (of sense-perception) is an unreal and vague (in. ' 
deflaable) region, being s sheer flux of featurcless stuff waiting to receive 
shapes and forms from thé ''universals". On the contrary; Whitehead 
rejects the notion of ''Universals" as qualifying the “particulars” and 
emphatically expresses the view that an “eternal object” is an "Individual" 
having a unique essence of its own. “Each” eternal object “is an individual 
which in its own peculiar fashion is what it is” (Science and the Modern 
World, p. 186). Tho. difference, between the world of “eternal objects” 
and the world of “events” or the world of actualities, is not therefore the 
difference between “universals” and “particulars’.- (An event is a tem- 
poral process and the quality found in the process-configuration is the 
“object” and an “actuality” consists in the concrescence of “events” and 
“objects” and the most general “Act” (Act of all acts) on basis of which 
the “eternal objects" are held together, organised, selected for “ingression”’ 
and also brought in concrescence or actualised is the substance of substantial 
“Act” of the universe. However, an “eternal object’, though individual, 
may do the work of a ‘universal’ by being ingredient in different actual 
entities. ‘‘A particular shade of blue, for example, remains ‘identically 
the same when it is ingredient in different cases”. Instead of saying that 
an “eternal object" is exemplified in many “actual entities", Whitehead 
speaks of its “ingression’’ (ingression of ‘eternal object’) in many different 
events. Moreover, though one “eternal object” is most prominently mani- 
fest (by reason of its ingression) in one actual entity, that “eternal object” 
is related to all other “eternal objects” in varying degrees of relevance, 
so that an “actual entity" may be said to contain the whole realm of “eternal - 
objects” in one of its numerous aspects of relatedness. Each. ‘actual’ 
entity” involves a unique synthesis of all “eternal objects’ so that “it is 
impossible to complete the description of an actual occasion by means of 
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concopts” (Science and the Modern World, p. 198). So what practically - 
ingresses is not a simple “eternal object” but a unique blend of all “eternal l 
objects’. Plato's theory, on the other hand, describes each ‘‘Particulat” 
as exemplifying (copying) one simple “Eternal Idea" (Archetype). For 
Whitehead all “Eternal Objects’ are entailed (some are positively and 
some are negatively entailed) in each “actuality”. Nevertheless, there 
is, in each new occasion of the temporal process, some new actuality, be- 
cause each entails a new or unique blend. All "eternal objects" are in- 
volved in all the different “actual entities" not in the same arrangement 
of their positions in relation (in the relation of relevance) to the emergent 
“actual entities". The creative advance (implying realisation of new 
types of order) in the course of history is, therefore, possible. It is made 
possible through “permutations and combinations of the infinite variety 
of forms" (eternal objects). It may bo stated, in a simple common lan- 
guage, that the infinite number of “eternal objects" are related in infinite 
number of ways; but each "actual.ontity" embodies only one mode or form 
(way) of relitionship among the “eternal objects". Since “actuality” 
requires (pre-supposes) “limitation” in view of "selection in the temporal: 
process from the unbounded sphere of possibilities”, the countless modes 
of relationship conies under this limitation arising from the selecting Aot. 
Only one mode of relationship expresses itself in one "actual entity" though 
the relationship relates to all “‘cternal objects". While. according to 
Plato, only one "universal" is exemplified in all the “particulars” of a 
common class (similar particulars), Whitehead states that all eternal objects 
are entailed in each “actual occasion”, however, in a unique mode of their 
combination. “Given the realisation of some possibility by an actual 
occasion all othér possibilities before that actual occasion will be graded. 
in varying degreos of relevance to it as compossible" (Emmet. op. oit. 
p. 127). In this new view, many “‘actual occasions” may be thought of 
as of the same class, only when (only because) the same “oternal object” 
be ingredient in or most relevant to (be situated at the focal regions or, 
centres of) those particular actualities. What is said to be recurrent or 
repeatable ‘in the domain of actualities is some simple “eternal object" 
and not any particular mode of synthesis (relationship) of the “eternal 
objects". The same simple “eternal object" may be most prominently 
manifest (ingredient), in different modes of combination, in a variety of 
“actual occasions". We note some difference among the members of a com- 
mon class, because though the same simple “eternal object"  ingresses 
in each member of the class, it ingresses (in each) with a unique fashion 
of its synthesis with the other "eternal objects.” du 

.6. We may sum up the most important differences between the 
“Eternal Ideas" of Plato and the “Eternal Objects" of Whitehead by 


saying that the former are “universals” each having a substantial, simple 


being,—ready to endow the featureless world, of matter with forms and 
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semi-reality by being reflected or copied in it, and the latter (eternal objects) 
are "individuals" rather than “universals” and qualities (rather than subs- 
tances), each ingressing in each “actual occasion” in a unique mode of its 
synthesis with the other “Eternal Objects”. “Eternal Objects” and “Actual 
Entities" are consubstantial (that is to, say they belong to the same subs- 
tance, namely, creativity) Notwithstanding these differences, it must 
be recognised that both (Eternal Ideas" and “Eternal Objects") denomi- 
nate the elements of ‘“Self-identity” and * fpermanence" discernible amidst 
the flux of sensible events in nature. : 

7. When Whitehead: ascribes unique “individual essence” to the 
“eternal objects”, he may be understood to have, ascribed what Santayana 
would call’ “subsistence”. For Whitehead, however, there is nothing cor- 
responding to "subsistence". An “eternal object" is said. to possess a ] 
unique quality in so far as that quality may be thought of abstractly,—in 
isolation from its connexion with the other eternal objects and the “actual 
entities" and not in the sense that the “eternal object" subsists indepen- 
dently. Considered in its unique essence, an “eternal object” is no doubt 
a definite quality which is not reducible without residue to any quantitative 
process or any relation, and yet an “eternal object" has a position in the 
scheme ‘of relatednéss. Whitehead’s realm of “eternal objects" is neither 
a chaos of multiple entities nor a vague field of continuity whore the aspect 
of “relatedness” comes to the forefront and the aspect of individuality and 

multiplicity sinks into insignificance. It is, on the other hand a genuine 
realm consisting of countless individualities each having a unique essence 
within numerous sets of relationship comprehended under the most general 
scheme of relatedness. It now’ remains to be discussed “how we have 
definite unique individualities, but no anarchy of them. There is com- 
poo oe relatedness, but not such as to devour the individual | unique- 
ness.’ i 

8. There is a general relational background ‘implied in all “eternal 
objects”. An “eternal object” is considered, from the point of view er 
this background, to be "potential" for ingression into “actual occasions" 
without: any specific reference to any particular occasion of experience. 
` This type of relation does not require the “individual essence", and so there is 
nothing unique in those relations. The specific characters of the “eternal 
objects” related are, in this case, indifferent to the relations in question, 
and consequently, the position occupied by one particular relatum (object) . 
in the relation may also be oceüpied by some other object. “This means 
that the relation has only "variables" as its relata" (X, XI, X?, X? and not 
X, Y, Z, etc.) The status in the general scheme of relatedness constitutes 
the “relational essence” of an “eternal object”. Any case of the general 
relatedness does not require any particular “individual essence”, and the 
“individual essence” of any “eternal object" does not _depend upon its 
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position in this scheme of relatedness. Thus the ‘ ‘relational essenicé and 
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the “individual essence” are mutually independent. Every “eternal obj ct", 
comprehended under the general systematic scheme, has the capacity for 


-ingression into every “actuality” ‘which may be regarded, at the same time, l 


as prehending ^ ‘the whole sweep of eternal relatedness.” 
9. There is another-type of relationship of “eternal objects” besides 
the common everett background ‘of general relatedness implied in each 


“actual entity.” Each actual entity would prehend some eternal objects : 


` 88 of more immediate relevance than many others and it would, at the same 


time, also reject (negatively prehend) tlie rest (of the eternal objects) as 
of the most negligible relevance (i.e., relevance of -Zeros degree). In this casé, 


. the individualities of the “eternal objects" related are “considered so that 


some “eternal objects” (ie, B and C eto), would be relevant to (com- 


patible with) the “eternal object” ‘A’ more than others, i.e., E, D, F, and 
there must be still others (ie, G. H, I) which would be rejected: by ‘A’: as 


incompatible with ‘A’s inner constitution. “An actual’ entity ‘x, “says 
Professor Emmet, “prehending A: will prehend the whole sweep of eternal 
relatedness, though it will obviously prehend B and C as of more immediate 


relevance, and the relevance of G; H; I may be so remote ! as to be negligible'" 


(Emmet. op. cit., p: 131). Each one of A, B; C, D, etc. afore-mentioned 


~ is Symbolic’of some eternal object. "Thus the group ‘ABC’ is based on a 


unique mode of relationship where any among E, D, F and G, H, I, eto. 


`~ does not find the same position as of either A or B'or C, because of the 
unique individuality of each “object”. and "uniqueness of each position’ 
in the Unique relation. In the scheme" of general relatedness, however, 


as it has been seen, the position by one “eternal object" may be occupied 
by anyother. ` But this unique mode of relationship among A,B, C, under 


consideration” here, requires nothing other than the "individual essences” i 


of A, B, C'in the exact positions of A, B, C respectively. This ünique. mode 


of relation is also- regarded as à “form” (eternal object) among other forms ` 


or eternal objects, and the group “ABC” itself i is likewise conceived as an 
“eternal object” (a complex eternal object). Let us give the name Ptoa 


‘complex eternal object whose simple constituents are A, B. and C. This ^ 
complex eternal object, i.e., P (A B.C) may also ‘be related to another comi- ` 
plex eternal object Q (whose simple constituents are L, Mand N) forming a` 

_bigger complex object. If wé go on building a more and more complex ` 


F 


structure on the base.of the simple ‘constituents, then we shall have an - 


“abstractive hierarchy” having a. base (consisting of the simple consti- 


tuents) and a vertex. A hierarchy is an ordered system; and in this ` 
"hierarchy ‘eternal objects’ are. arranged ‘according to the degrees of their’ 
complexities. The degrée of complexity depénds upon the number of ` 
steps requiréd by the. analysis aimed at reaching the simple constituents. ' 
‘If P be constituted by the simple objects, namely, A, B, C, then only one step 


has to be taken in the analysis to discover the simple objects (Le., A. B. C), | 


This is complexity of the first degree. But if S be constituted by P (A, B,C) -` 
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and Q.(G, H, I), then two ) steps would be involved in the. analysis of S into 
its simple constituents d B, C, G, H, a This is CODE of the second 
degree. " . ` : 

S (P; Q) i ey of the supped degree. 

. P (A, B, C) and Q (G, H, I) : having complexity of the first dose 

A ,.B, C, G, H, I : the simple constituents. . 

. 10. , A hierarchy may be finite or infinite. “An abstractive heirarchy 
is called “finite” if it stops at a finite grade of complexity. It is “infinite” 
if it includes members belonging respectively to all degrées of complexity” 
(J. N. Mohanty—Hartmann and Whitehead, p. 68). ‘Because each “actual 
entity” prehends or grasps some eternal object and the ''éternal object” 
thus prehended includes in its constitution other “eternal objects” in a 
hierarchical system, the hierarchy must.be connected with a particular 
actual entity. The hierarchy. considered as thus associated with some 
actual entity is to be called the “associative hierarchy” for that actual 
entity. “Every actual entity has a corresponding in nite hierarchy which 
Whitehead calls its associative hierarchy” (J. N. Mohanty. op. cit., p. 68). 
"Every actual occasion....will have its associated hierarchy of eternal 
objects" (Emmet. op. cit., p. 131). . 

11. We have thus noted two types of relatedness, “the general" implied 
in all, though indifferent to the specific characters of the-relata, and the 
type of interrelationship entailing the "individual essences" of its relata. 
The first type does not mean that the “eternal objects" forfeit their specific 
individualities and dissolve into the relations; but it assures, on the other 
hand, that the uniqueness of an:''eternal object” is not lost in the'general 
scheme of relatedness which. characterises the realm of eternal objects, 
since'such relation is indifferent to the specific qualities of its relata. The 
second. type (involving the unique individuality. of each relatum) also ‘‘as- 
sures us of the uniqueness of an eternal -object amidst its diverse modes 
of ingression-in diverse events at diverse spatio-temporal positions” (J. N. 
Mohanty. op. cit., p. 65). In this case the relation requires the “individual 
essences” of its relata but the -“‘individual essence” does not require any 
relation either with any other “essence” or any actuality. “Any eternal 
object is just itself in whatever mode of realisation it is involved” (Science: 

and the Modern World, pp. 200-1). ‘Again, in the former case any eternal 
object is thought of as “potential for any mode of ingression into any actual 
occasion” (there is only a vague reference to actuality in general) and in 
the later case there is reference in each specified relation to one particular 
actuality ; but in both the systems the uniqueness of each eternal object 
is not in jeopardy. 

12, We are thus T of the being of a genuine realm of *'individual 
possibilities” or determinate ''eternal objects” (not merely a vague “un- 
differentiated continuum”) and their general relations among themselves 
with “an indeterminate reference-to the actual world in general" and also 
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- specific relations determining their modes of i ingression into Sach actual 
entity. . d 3 e - 

13. Sines the “associated hany in the case of any “actual entity” 
is single, the relations entailed (in the hierarchy) jointly yield’ ‘one definite" 
pattern of the realm of “eternal objects" to be grasped by that “actuality” ; 
and there is still room for actualisation of numerous other modes of relation- 
ship. Thus the realm of the “ideal” (eternal objects) may be said to trans- - 
cend the “actual” inspite of its immanence in the actualities. This may 
remind one of the Hegelean Theism that the “Absolute” is transcendent 
‘as well as immanent if its relation with the world of sensible manifestation 
(actualities). But it must be kept in view that while Hegel thinks of the 
manifest world as only finite and relative, Whitehead regards this world 
of actualities not only as finite but also as infirlite in the sense that each 
“actuality” has a corresponding infinite hierarchy so that "it is impossible | 
to complete the description of an actual occasion by means of concepts. _ 
This world of actuality is infinite, and yet: it has before its mental eye infinite 
new possibilities to be realised. : 

14. This infinite system (Actual .World) does not exhaust that in- 
finite system (of Eternal Objects). This is closer to the doctrine expressed 
in one of the principal Upanishads (Isa) as the following : 

-  Pürnamadah Pürpamidam 
Pürnàt Pirnamudacyate 
Pürnasya Pürpsmadaya 
Parnameabagisyate 

That World (beyond the range of sense-perception, i.e, beyond physical 
prehension) is full, and this world (of sense perception) is also full. . This 
"full" emanates from that “full”. "This “full” taken away, that "full" 
remains behind. The World, considered as the actualisation of the possible, 
is complete (i.e., infinite), since the number of possibilities already realised 
in it (its past) is infinite, and -yet it has infinite future (beyond the past 
and present) to be actualised. We can think of “possibility” even when 
the entire ' ‘actuality’ 1s taken away from our thought. “Actuality” un- 
avoidably requires “Possibility” but a “Possibility” may be considered. 
in itself without any reference to ' 'aetuality." 


i 








RECOGNITION: 
l - RUBY ZAGOREN ` 


You cannot purify 
What never can be pure 
Nor certify as fact 
What will remain unsure. 


To recognize the distance 
Of possibility 

Rewards the'visionary , 
With knowledge he can be. 





. TO PANDIT ISWAR CHANDRA . 
g VIDYASAGAR 
(On the occasion of his 150th birth anniversary) 


GavRANGA GOPAL ŞEN GUPTA 


. Ignorance strode the land,. ` 
And there was filth of customs stale, 
Wisest of the wise, bravest of the brave, 
You came and drove the evil spell. 


Ocean of learning, mercy incarnate ! 
You and our sires are no more, 

Years have undone what you taught, 
Now, we grope and rush to hell’s door. 


. Great Mentor, let thy spirit descend, . 
Again with thoughts noble and acts wise, 
We groan with bleeding wounds, ‘ism’ and strife, 
Oh help, and let us once more rise! 





EMILY DICKINSON'S LETTERS 
TO HER 'MASTER' 


SARBESWAR Das 


Three letters drafted by Emily Dickinson, signed. by her as “Daisy” 
and directed to somebody she-addressed as “Master’’, have been found. 
The identity of "Master" has not yet been established. Jay- Leda men- 
tions the names of a number of possible candidates including that of Samuel 
Bowles, but concludes : ‘‘As there is no continuous record of this year left 
by any person close to E. D. there is plenty of room in the crowded year for 
other figures, whose relation to E. D. we do not guess; it is such a figure that 
I prefer to identify with '"Master".! Millicent Todd Bingham, after weighing 
evidences in favour of candidates like Wadsworth, Higginson and Bowles 
says: *....it is wiser to wait awhile longer: For it is not impossible that 
some hitherto unidentified correspondent might turn up, one whose power 
to arouse such fine frenzy as that which throbs in these letters has not as 
yet been suspected.”? But a careful examination of the materials presented, 
some of them for the first time, by Jay Leda as also‘of the poems of .E. D. 
written during the years 1858, 1859, 1860. and. 1861. leads-one. to conclude 
that Bowles was very likely the person to whom the two later letters of | 
1861 were addressed. 

The essential dichotomy in the character of. Baily Dickinson has to 
be borne in mind in approaching this problem of ‘her personal relationship. 

On the one hand, though she.revolted. against the-dogmas of orthodox 
Puritanism, she had a keen religious sensibility rising at times to heights of 
mystical ardour. On the other hand, there was in her a deep-seated zest 
for life in spite of the frailty of her health. From her father she imbibed 
“unusual sensitiveness, tenderness and power-of enjoyment." Her brother 
Austin, sister Lavinia as also her cousins and friends were vital joyous 
men and women whose company she enjoyed: It is this’ ‘vital love for life 
associated with a spiritual integrity that led her to refuse to go into the 
fold of the orthodox church and to write to Abiah Root: “I do not feel I: 
could give up. all for Christ." She had also a genuine, at times; Puckish 
sense of humour, a pagan sensuous love for nature and.a rich and intense 
imagination. Her mind had been fed not. merely. by the Bible and parti- 
eularly by the Book of Revelations, but also by the poems of the Bronte 
sisters, George Eliot and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. They obviously 
left a deep impression on her supple mind and ‘apparently moulded. her : 
life and thought to a certain extent. Her early. letters to Emmons and: 
Graves seem to indicate at times more than mere’ friendly affection. In- 
later years Austin, her. brother, once “went so far as to, maintain that she 
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had several times been in love, “in her own way."? Lavinia said : “Emily 
was always watching for the rewarding person to come."* 

Newton, her “tutor”, who taught her “immortality” could have 
been her “Master”, but he died too early: Dr. Wadsworth with his almost 
unqualified acceptance of orthodox Calvinistic doctrine could not have 
stirred love, as we ordinarily understand it, in a girl of her type. Her 
religious sensibility, unsupported by the consolations of orthodox religious 
dogmas, needed support in hours of trial and her “beloved clergyman”, her 
“shepherd” from childhood provided that. The first letter to “Master” 
was probably written soon after receiving a copy of Wadsworth’s sermon 
and reveals a mood of religious exultation. But the pious Calvinistic 
clergyman could not have inspired the letters of tumultuous i written 
to “Master” in 1861. 

By 1858, Emmons, one of Emily's closest college friends had' been 
engaged to her friend Susan Phelps. John Graves to whom she had earlier 
written letters that appear like letters of love had already married and 
become the father of children. Dudley was not known to her till the Com- 
mencement in 1860. Judge Otis Lord came occasionally to Amherst but 
there is little evidence in Emily's letters of the time that he occupied her 
mind in any significant way. It was at this time when her heart was un- 

, oceupied that Samuel Bowles, with his "entertaining and fascinating per- 
sonality and “singularly winsome manner" appeared on the scene as a 
close friend of Austin, Emily’s brother, and soon became a friend of the 
family. His biographer Merriam says : “He conquered hearts like a charming 
woman’? and refers to his “intimate and mutually helpful friendships 
with other women"? which had “nothing of perilous sentiment, no philan- - 
dering or flirtations."* While this might have been on the whole true, 
we learn from Leyda that Mary Bowles “developed a nervous ailment.... 
in jealousy of his women friends,"?*, and Maria Whitney, the closest woman 
friend and intellectual companion of Bowles was asked by her once to leave 
their house. Merriam says : “His closest intimacies were with women 
of a characteristic New England type," and gives a description of such l 
types which would almost perfectly fit Emily. It is again significant that 
illustrating the sentiments of “those who knew and loved him best."!? 
Merriam quotes a line from one of the letters which appears to be of Emily : 
“Not to see you sometimes, not to hear from you is a kind of eclipse."!*- 

Bowles thus very likely captivated Emily's mind by the sheer charm 
and dynamism of his personality. But even this would not be enough 
to justify our view that he was the person addressed as “Master” in the 
two letters of 1861. Emily called Newton “tutor” for he had taught her 
immortality. She had probably addressed Wadsworth as “Master” in the 
first letter for reasons stated earlier. To presume that Bowles was addressed 

as "Master" is to suppose that she found something instructive in him. 
It was so in fact, Bowles, too, had revolted against the dogmas of Seeds 
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puritanism. He held that “every one must be law unto himself’ and 
Emily, as we know, had found herself "in a congregation of one.” In a 
bitter moment Bowles wrote : “What is certain in this life, but Death and 
Love?"!5 and many-of the poems of Emily centre round death and love. 
In fact these are his major themes. Bowles, too, like Emily held up "the 
religion that Christ established, out of the heart of the great father."!* 
The hopefulness with whieh he looked forward to the realisation of all 
“dreams and ideals’’!’ after death is what we find in most of the poems on 
death by Emily. Writing to Maria Whitney “on the future state as felt 
by its believers,"!* Bowles said: “The great idea of it, the great want of 
it, is Rest." And Emily often in her poems refers to "repose". Bowles 
stressed the concept of immortality which appears so frequently in Emily's 
poetry. He even more than Wadsworth stressed the gospel of joy which. 
found its reflection in Emily's poetry. He had a Christian charity of spirit. 
He could not accept the idea of an absolute “purity of action,"?* or “eruci- 
fixion of earthly desires’,?* and this liberal ideal must have appeared to 
. Emily. It may, therefore, be presumed reasonably that Bowles appealed 
to the dual aspects of Emily’s being, to her total being as none else had 
done before, and hardly any one of the men with whom she came in contact 
in the years from 1858 to 1861 could have done. The letters and poems 
that are more evidently addressed to Bowles are always interspersed with 
the word "Sir". So, too, are the letters to “Master.” 


The poem “I would distil a cup,” the first of many poems sent to 
Mr. Bowles, bears the impression of her friendly affection for him. In 
the poem “A sepal, petal, and a thorn” we get a glimpse of her mind as 
. she presents a sensuous image of herself : “I’m a rose." The lines : 


“A flash of Dew—A Bee or two , 
A Breeze—a caper in the trees". 


bring in associations of wine, lovers and dances. Love seems to be brewing 
in her mind. The poems, “If recollecting were forgetting" and “If she 
had been the Mistletoe” are obviously poems of love and they were sent to 
Bowles. Other poems with similar sentiments like. the poems 31, 32, 34, 35 
and 56 might have been sent to him. The sensuous image of rose appearing 
in most of them makes it unlikely that they were sent.to Wadsworth. As 
_we read the lines: i 


“Did I not take it from the ways 
And lift it up to thee", 


in the poem 35, we recall the following lines in her letter to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowles in late May, 1858 : 


"I am soory you came, because you went away, ] 
. Hereafter, I will pick no Rose, lest it fade or prick me,’ 
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"Underlying the apparent deine of the poem “Heart! We will | 
forget him!” there is the sentiment of love. It might be that Emily wanted 
the heart to forget her lover as he was a inarried man. 

Thus, soon after. Bowles became a close friend of the family, Emily - 
apparently began sending poems, mostly of love to him. The letters sent 
during 1858 to Mr. Bowles or Mrs. Bowles or both reveal'a heart in love 
and in deep melancholy and yet restrained in its expression. In the letter 
in late May, 1858 she says: “I, would like to have you dwell here."?* The 
second letter written in late August is more eloquent. After a melancholy 
referénce to the “porcelain life” in the world, she declares “My friends 
are my estate.”-? ` In the letter in December to Mrs. Bowles, which Emily - 
must have expected Mr. Bowles' to see, she refers to her heart as “a little 
‘one, ,sun-burnt, half-broken sometimes, yet close as the spaniel, to its . 
friends,”** and thereby once again affirms her devition. 

In 1859, on June 2, Samuel’ Bowles asked Austin Dickinson to send 
his “wife and one of the girls from the paternal mansion,” for a week’s 
holiday in Springfield, if he himself could not come. Probably Bowles 
wanted Emily to come to his’ place with Sue, But on-Januáry 16, we 
find him keen on seeing Kate Turner “that most enticing of ioral: 
package.”?4 "This makes us doubt if he had any great loving interest in 


‘Emily, apart from the interest in her poems. That Emily, though willing 


to play the role of Elizabeth Barrett, had found no Browning in him is 


‘evident from the poem 78, the first line of which (A poor-torn heart-a tattered 


heart-) echoes the description of her heart in the letter to Mrs. Mary Bowles 
in the previous December. It is significant that in the second copy of this 
poem sent to Sue; she “‘stitched-two pictures clipped from her father's copy: 


of The Old Curiosity Shop.”** We.do not know which were the pictures, 


but hardly two years after, she began to use the name ‘Dick Swiveller” for 
Mr. Bowles and “Marchioness” for herself in her letters to him. So one 


‘may reasonably presume that the heart was “torn” and “tattered” due 


to some feeling in relation to Mr. Bowles and obviously it was love, 
‘In the poem “They have. chosen me’ he said", a copy of which was 


"gent to Mrs. Bowles, Emily refers to herself as "Daisy" for the first time 
‘in the manner she terms herself in. the letters to “Master” later in. 1861. 


Emily seems to hint indirectly. that though Mr. Bowles had not chosen her, 
she would dare to declare that she had chosen him, even if it would.mean 
dishonour for her! The letter of Emily to Mr. Bowles in early April, 1859 
indicates that Bowles did not go up to see her during his visit and left. She 
had kept wine for him. ‘The indifference of Mr. Bowles to her-love is in- 
dicated: in the way he refers to “a bottle of wine" that he received “from a 
woman, with an affectionate note", in his letter to Charles Allen'in April, 
1859.28 From the letter of Emily - it seems that she often wrote him letters 
without much response.. The plaintive tone of the letter as also many 
words of it appear in' a poem of frustrated’ love, "Talk with prudence to a 
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beggar,”27 Read in this context, the line, “I had-rather be loved than to l 


be called a king in earth’’?* occuring in her letter to Mrs. Hollandin August, 
1859, can only mean that she longed to be loved by Bowles. 

The poem “Sexton! My Master's sleeping there", (—96) wherein the 
words “Master” and “Daisies” occur may be related to Newton, Emily's 
‘tutor’ and probably lover lying in grave. ` The fact she compared herself 
to a daisy for the first time in a poem sent to Mrs. Bowles leads one to 
think that the poeins of love, “The Daisy follows the sun,"?? and “In lands 
I never saw—-they say”? were probably sent to Mr. Bowles. The last 

_ Stanza particularly the closing phrase ‘Night’s possibility" in Poem —96 
‘makes one feel that it could not have been sent to Mr. Wadsworth while 
the playful tone of Poem —124 precludes similar possibility. Particularly 


in the latter poem, Emily uses "Sir" even as she does often in her letters 


to “Bowles. 

_ Emily presented The Life of: Charlotte Bronte by Gaskell to her sister- 
in-law. In 1859, she wrote a number of elegiac poems on her (Charlotte 
Bronte’s) death anniversary. 

Charlotte Bronte’s novel The Professor was on her love for Hager, 
the accomplished Belgian scholar who was her friend and mentor.and who 
was married to another. This book might have suggested to Emily the 
name Master in relation to the lover and we are persuaded to look for the 
Master in some one who was married and had some reputation as a man 
of learning and thoughts. Bowles naturally comes to our mind. In Decem- 
ber, Emily received Adam Bede by George Eliot who, too, lived with her 
mentor, a married man, as his wife. ! 

The poem —151 is directed to somebody she prefers to call “Sir” 
and so it may be presumed for reasons given earliér, that it was sent to 
Bowles.*? "Phe lines “Fold a tiny courtier, In thine Ermine, Sir" seem 
to anticipate the lines in the letter to “Master” -in January, 1861— "Master, 
open your life wide, and take me in for ever. I will never be tired—I will 

“never be üoisy."?? 


`: Emily’s letter to Mrs. Bowles on December 26, 1859 and January 9, 


: 1800 indicate that she had ‘not seen Mr. Bowles since the previous summer 
‘and’ her letters'had hardly been replied to. So she had the feeling that 
"she was “a flower superfluous blown.” 

The touching poem, “My River runs to thee", a copy of which was 
sent by Emily to Mrs. Bowles in 1861 could not have been meant for her, 
‘but for'her husband. This poem, too, suggests to our minds the line in 


the letter id “Master”, February, 1861, “Open your life ble and na me 


: in for ever.’ 

In February, 1860 Emily sends the poem “Faith” is a fine invention" 
and. a letter to Bowles which appears mysterious, ‘It is difficult to think 
of the poem as one of religious import in the light of the suggestive ‘con- 
tent of the letter. Was she hinting at-an-open affirmation of love ¢ - 


` 
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Emily's letter to Bowles on August 5, 1860 shows her deep concern 
to appear proper to him. The last four lines have a deep melancholy note 
about them. The “Master” letters indicate that she had never openly 
avowed her love though her heart was agonised. In this letter too, a res- 
traint is observed. 

The poem “What shall I do—it whimpers so —"« with evident signs 
of the influence of the poetry of E. B. Browning, a poet equally admired 
by Samuel Bowles, might have been sent to him. A suggestion of sensual 
love seems to be there in the poem (Or if it dare—to climb your dizzy knee—) 
and so it could not have possibly been written for Wadsworth. The appeal. - 
ing tone is very similar to that-of the Master letters. The line "It should 
not tease you—” are echoed in some lines of the letter written to “Master” 
in January, 1861. 

The poem “He was weak, and I was strong-—then—’’ is a significant 
one. With alternate feelings of fear and courage in them, the lovers ap- 
parently led themselves on to passionate sensual union. But neither of 
them had the courage to admit it in day-light. If we are to presume that 
the poem was based on actual experience, Bowles might have been the 
lover for he had come to Amherst in August as well as in October. The 
hesitation on the part of the lover implies conscientiousness. Bowles, 
after all, was a man with a sense of duty and propriety towards his wife, 
as his biographer Merriam tells us and he might have felt a deep struggle 
. between conscience and desire at the time of temptation.** 

i The poem “For' this accepted- Breath—''** sent to Bowles seems to 
confirm the idea. The lines, “Ah, what a royal sake,/To my necessiby— 
stooped down;" ( 195) might be implying that Bowles had “stooped down" 
from his usual moral height to meet her womanly need. She celebrates 
her happiness by comparing the “trance below" as “most like” the “glory 
show" of Saints in heaven. ` Bowles, as we know, did not believe in ‘“‘cruci- 
fixion of earthly desires”, and might have been the source of this happiness. 

The poem “I am ‘wife’—I’ve finished that" further. confirms it. It 
anticipates a poem Emily sent later in 1862 to Bowles, “Title Divine is 
mine, The wife—without the sign—". Probably the latter poem was a mo- 
dified form of a poem written much earlier. But the little note she added to 
it was significant.* Millicent Todd Bingham points out why it need 
not be taken as addressed to Dr. Wadsworth. Bonne of the expression 
“Empress of Calvary. tse 

The little enigmatic poem ain seems to hint at the achievement 
of consummation, "I stole them from a Bee"** was also sent to Bowles. 

A number of poems follow, presenting themes of exultant passionate 
love (like the poems 206, 208, 209, 211, 213 etc.) or of anguish and despair. 
Memories of union enliven Emily. She has realised the bliss of Eden. 
But the present for her is despairing for "He forgot". The despair finds 
its reflection in the letters to “Master”. - 7 7 
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On the Christmas Day, 1860, Mr. Bowles gave his wife Rose Terry’s 
poems with the inscription, "The poetry that is lived is more fragrant 
than that which is written."*!' Was he bitter with Emily for having 


- tempted him to sin, and so all poetry had lost meaning for him ? A few 


years after, writing to Miss Whitney on his attempt to imbibe the ideal 
of charity he wrote, “It is perhaps reconciling me to a little sin.” 

It was towards the end of the year 1860 that Emily acquired a copy of 
The Mill and the Floss by George Eliot it might have been this fresh asso- 
ciation with Eliot that brought to her mind the idea of “wife—without the 


' sign” which appears in a number of poems of the period. (e.g. Poem — 230). 


The poems 228, 224, 225, 226—all of the poems of love or 
adoration were sent to Bowles in 1861. The lines : 


“T came to buy a smile—to-day 
But just a single smile” 


in the poem 223** almost echo the lines in the first letter of the year, 1861 
to “Master”: “Sir—it were comfort for ever—just to-look in your face, 
while you looked in mine—". The poem  224*!, we are informed, “‘pro- 
bably accompanied a gift of flowers." The poem 225 sent with a letter 
refers to Bowles as “the second face” of Jesus. 

In the letter to “Master” of January, 1861, she said, .‘‘Would it do 
harm—yet we both fear God—no—". The poem 22655 treats this 
theme of fear in the lover. Should he “rap—at Paradise—unheard” she 
would “harass God, until he let in. The poem accompanied a letter bearing 
much resemblance to the January letter to "Master" and was probably 
referred to as ‘‘my defence.” 15 

The poem “If He dissolves—then there is nothing—mor e—” with obvious 
traces of influence of the style of E. B. Browning was most likely written 
with Bowles in mind when he was abdly il. The lines : 


“A little life—for His 
Is leaking—red—’’*” 


appear to be inspired by the same sentiment as we find in the lines in the 


. first letter to “Master” in 1861: One drop more from the gash that stains 


your Daisy’s bosom—then would you believe ?” 

That the first letter of January was most likely-addressed to Bowles 
is clearly demonstrated by the parallels that we find between parts of this 
letter and a letter she openly addressed to Bowles in December, 1861. 

In the letter to ‘‘Master” in January (?), 1861 she writes: “I—if I 
wish with a might, I cannot repress—that mine were the Queen’s place— 
the love of the Plantagenet is my only Apology.’’** In the letter to Bowles 
in December, 1861 she writes: If I amaze your kindness my.Love is my 
only apology. ... Would you—ask less for your Queen—Mr. Bowles,” 
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Again in the letter to “Master” in January (?), 1861 she writes: “You 
make me say it over. I fear you laugh—when I do not see—‘Chillon is 
not funny.” In the letter to Mr. Bowles in December, 1861 she writes : 
“To the people of “Chillon” this is enough. I have met no others. 5 . 

In 1893 Mrs. Mary Bowles died and soon after in 1894 Austin and 
Lavinia published a few sentences from the first letter to ‘“Master”’ assigning 
the date 1885 to it. They migm be trying to cover up tho nent of the 
person written to. 


The second letter to *'Master" was probably drafted in Febi, 1861. 
In March, Bowles visited Amherst with his wife as is evident from Merriam's 
account of their return journey. The letter of apology that Bowles sent 


to Austin on May 15 reveals that Mary was “somewhat disappointed in: 


her Amherst visit—it did not turn out so pleasantly, as she meant to have 
it.5* Bowles confessed in this letter: But I am sore distressed and weary 
at heart. My nature revolts at a divided, contradictory loyalty.”5* Did 
Mary detect anything improper in the conduct. of Emily and Mary? Was 
Bowles’ leart divided between, Emily and Mary-?—one wonders. 


In May Bowles refused to accept a copy of Bronte sisters’ Poems 
sent by Emily and so she dared not send a copy of Browning’s Poems to 


him. The same month Emily wrote a rather enigmatic letter to Bowles.5*. 


In that letter Emily wrote: “We didn't Care so much—once—I wish it 


was then—now-—but you kept tightening—so it can’t- be stirred —to-day— : 


You didn’t mean to be worse—did you? Wasn’t it a mistake? "Twould 
lighten things—so much—’’** Emily seemed to suggest that he should be 


strong enough to confess what, was a mistake of his and which he- 


didn’t mean to commit for that would lighten the burden on his conscience. 
Emily’s letter to Mr. Bowles of early August** shows that they had 
no contact for a long time. This implies continued bitterness in Mary 


- towards her. 


Emily did not appear before Bowles. ‘whom he visited their place in 
early October, though she “did care" for him. It might be because she 
was jealous and bitter as Bowles appeared to be getting interested in Kate 
Turner and Maria Whitney. It may be that due to this feeling, she for 


the first time addressed him as “Swiveller” in this letter, “Swiveller” being - 
the name of a pompous, easy, somewhat dissipated young man in Old ' 


Curiosity Shop of Dickens. 


Most of the poems of the period are poems of acute anguish. There 
is hardly any such poem of unrestrained. anguish in the whole body of 
poems of Emily Dickinson as the poem “I can wade in Grif.” The wild 
ory of longing for passionate consummation for doing away “with the Com- 


pass” and “with the Chart” that we find in the poem “Wild Nights—Wild 


Nights" is also without any parallel. The celebration of passionate love 
as in the following lines ; l 
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“Some striding—Giant-Love-* 

So greater than the Gods can show, 
They slink before the Clay, 

That not all their Heaven can boast 
Will let its Keepsake—go" 


is followed by the expression of acute anguish of fleshly exi.tence as in lines 
wherein she refers to body as “this Compound Frame—As manifold for 
Anguish—As Species—be-for-name.” 

These poems can only be understood in the background of frustration 


that she met with in her love for Bowles—frustration that invested tho, 


letters to “Master” with their deep melancholy tones. The melancholy 
might have deepened because Dr. Wadsworth, who had been her spiritual 
“shepherd” had left in September for Calvary Church?' and she was letlt 
without any support. This might have been the “terror-since d 
that she wrote about to Higginson on April 25, 1862. 

In spite of the materials presented by Jay Leyda, many gaps remain. 
Many of the poems and letters of Emily herself are so very elliptical and 
enigmatie that they provide no clear keys always to the solution of the 
problem. The Boston incident, if it was anything more than gossip, re- 
mains unexplained. If we accept the dates assigned by Jay Leyda to the 
two letters to “Master” in 1861, then Bowles could not have been the man 
addressed as he was in Springfield in the months of January and February, 
1861 and in the letter in January, Emily requests “Master” to come to New 


England. But if we accept Millicent Todd Bingham’s idea that the letters. 


were written in the winter of 1861-62, then there is no difficulty. Johnson, 
too, assigns the letters to winter 1861-62. Tt is not possible to be absolutely 
certain. But when we study the letters of veiled love and deep melancholy 
sont over the years 1858 to 1861 to Mr. Bowles, the poems of love which 
were most likely sent to him and which reflect her increasing passion and 
anguish steadily rising to the peak of intensity in late 1860 and 1861, and 
bear in mind, too, the captivating charm of his personality as also his spiritual 
and intellectual affinities with Emily, we are inclined to conclude that Bowles 
was most likely the “Master” ae in the two poignant letters of SPEI 
in 1861. 
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THE CULT OF CHATHAN AND 
SASTHA WORSHIP 
P. THANKAPPAN Nar 


The cult of Chathan, of which Sastha is the Sanskritised form, is 
universal in India. There are temples dedicated to Sastha even at Hardwar 
and Banaras. How Chathan, a primitive godling of the Dravidians of South 
India, has been absorbed into the Hindu pantheon is an interesting chapter 
in the religious history of India. There are three distinct stages in the 
evolution of the worship of Sastha. In the first instance, he is merely a 
poltergeist. In the second stage, he becomes the guardian of villages and 
god of hunters. Finally, he is given an honoured place in the Hindu mytho- 
logy and is elevated to Sastha. : 

Chathan is still, to a great extent, the favourite godling of the profes- 
sors of Black Magic. Chathan is a very common name among the agrestic 
serfs of Kerala, i.e., Pulayas. The primitive Velan, Panan, Pulayan, 
Paraiah, Kaniyan and other tribes who represent the Negrito substratum 
- of the population of Kerala as well as the Hill tribes inhabiting the High 
Ranges of the State were the principal votaries of Chathan til the 
- beginning of the 20th century. The Hill tribes worship Chathan as their god 
of hunting, but in the hands of tribes inhabiting the plains, he is a malevo- 
lent, malignant and heinous poltergeist. 

The popular conception of Chathan is that he is a boy of 12 years ; 
hence called Kuttichathan. One who propitiates him at home in secrecy 
will gain health, wealth and fortune. Kuttichathan can work wonders ; 
but this most mischievous i imp of Kerala demonology is of sterling honesty 
and demands complete submission of his devotees. Chatha Seva (worship 
of Chathan) is confined to the low castes. Those who want to wreak ven- 
geance upon their enemies let loose Chathan. Pelting of stones and ap- 
pearances of faeces and urine in foods and drinks are caused by Chathan, 
it is believed. The direction from which the poltergeist throws the pebbles, 
brings abominable substances, decamps cash and valuables from locked 
up safes and cupboards are a source of mystery to people. Chathan, 
being scrupulously honest, sees that the victim is not put to death and 
money and valuables are returned before the cupboards are opened 
by the owner. The life of the victim is made miserable and whenever 
there is any harassment and unnatural happening, people sttcibute its 
cause to the malevolence of Chathan in Kerala. 

“Kuttichathan, the mischievous imp of Kerala demonology, is sup- 
posed to be a well-nourished boy aged 12. Some say that they have seen 
him having a forelock. There are people who think that he and so many 
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others like him are so many missiles which are hurled at anybody, when 
they want to achieve their purpose. The victims suffer unbearable agony. 
With all his agonising mischief, he does no serious harm. Jt is within 
my experience that household articles and‘ jewellery of value removed 
by these mischievous imps are left in the premises of houses guarded by 
them. Nothing is lost. As remuneration for his services, Chathan wants 
nothing but food. It is said that the malignities inflicted through their 
instrumentality recoil on their masters who die childless after undergoing 


aS physical agony”, says Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer, the octogenarian anthropo- 


logist of Kerala. 

There are kottils (improvised places of worship) dedicated to Kutti- 
chathan all over Kerala. There is a reputed Chatha Seva Matham at Tri- 
prayar near Trichur. There is no difference of opinion among the people 
of Kerala that Chathan is to be propitiated by constant invocation, if one 
wants to gain his favour. His food habits are non-vegetarian. Offer of 
cocks, goats, arrack, Ganja etc., is relished by him. Kuttichathan’s ele- 
vation to Dharma Sastha at Sabarimala is evident from the fact that he 
is worshipped there as a boy of 12 years old. 


Gop or HUNTERS 


Chathan has long been regarded as the god of hunters and Hill tribes. 
Dr. Gundert in his Malayalam Dictionary, written about a century ago, 
has defined Chathan as the diety of hunters. Some people have tried to 
identify him as Kiratha Sastha. 

The worship of Sastha as their god of hunting is confined to the Hill 
tribes of Kerala, especially to Kanikkan, Malayarayan, Urali and Mannan. 
The Kanikkans who numbered 9,457 souls in 1961 had more gods than their - 
numbers. They worship the folliwing, among other deities: Padacha 
Thampuran, Ellakkal Swami, Thampuratti Amma, 150 Ayyanar, Thiruvatti- 
para Ayyen, 150 Valia Chavukal, 10 Cheria Chavukal, ete. etc. “They 
worship the high-god Sastha at Aranat, Kulathupuzha, and Aryankavu. 
T'he object of worship is for the removal of evil influence and the conferment 
of prosperity." ? 

The Malayarayans, Uralis, Mannans, Vishavans and. others inhabit 
the Kottayam and Ernakulam Districts. They are concentrated in Kotta- 
yam district where the temple of Sabarimala is situated. The Sastha at 
Sabarimala was their patron deity. “The Hindu deity of one of the hill 
coffee plantations is said to be Iuppen (—Ayyappan). There is an altar 
raised to him, consisting of a quantity of stones, and an iron trident. The 
Hindus state, that if the deity is not propitiated by offerings, they will 
be inevitably destroyed by him, if they remain in the place more than two 
days. In one instance, a native timber cutter from Chittoor refused him 
the customary offering, and the very next day, whilst engaged in felling 
a treo, by some mischance it went in the wrong direction, and literally 
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smashed the poor man to death. This so frightened the coolies that now 
none venture to remain there after his arrival from the plains, without 
offering a coconut, from which they have drunk the milk, in front of Iuppen's 
shrine",. . writes Dr. Francis Day who was the Civil Surgeon of Cochin State 
for & number of years.? 

Dr. Day states elsewhere: “Tuppen is believed, especially by the 
Chogans and lower castes, to roam the jungles : and in order that he should 
preserve them from harm, wooden representations of limbs, etc. are left in 
his domains, large heaps of them may sometime be found in the jungles, 
and it is expected that they will not be removed by passorsby. Many 
tales are current regarding the punishments inflicted by Tuppen, upon those 
who have interfered with these offerings that have been made to him ; 
one gentleman is now said by the natives to be lame, owing to his having 
contemptuously spurned a heap of them with his foot, and asked | some 
Hindus who were present whether they imagined their god could avenge 
himself. Unfortunately owing to some cause, his leg subsequently became 
affected.’’4 

“Tyyappan or Sastha is believed to be the supreme God and highest 
ruler among the non-Aryan aborigines in Southern India", says Dr. L. K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer, the pioneer anthropologist of South India. He adds : 
“He is rightly called Sastha (ruler) or Iyyappan (respectable father) and 
the chief of the bhutas or ghosts, whom he restrains from inflicting harm on 
human beings. He is in this respect identified with Siva, who is called 
Bhuthesa, or Bhutanatha, the chief of the ghosts. Worshipped as he is by 
all castes of people in Southern India, especially in Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, he is more revered and feared by the low castes in rural parts. 
He is often represented as mounting on an elephant or on a horse. He 
rides with sword in hand over hills and dales to clear the country midnight, 
he goes for hunting, armed with swords and surrounded by torch-bearers. 
Anyone who meets the hunting party on the road is sure to meet certain 
death. When not riding, he is supposed to be in a sitting posture as a red- 

- skinned man. On his head he wears a crown, on his forehead are painted 
the three lines of Vibhuti (holy ashes), and on his tuft like locks hang strings 
of pearls which adorn also his ears and neck. Ornaments cover his arms, 
hands, feet as well as waist. As an emblem of his royal authority, he carries 
a sceptre in his hand, and a girdle encircles his waist and left leg. He 
wears no clothing on the upper part of his body, but covers his loins with a 
gay coloured cloth."'5 

. Before we pass on to the Coorg country. where Ayyappan is a hunting 
deity, it may be noted that every pilgrim who visits Sabarimala for the first 
time, is obliged to perform the Pettathullal. This custom is reminiscent 
of Sastha’s hunting expedition and return with the spoils of chase. The 
Kanni Ayyappans (i.e., first-timers to Sabarimala) blacken their faces. and 
bodies with charcoal paste, ashes and turmeric. They are armed with 


--— 
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arrows and bows and clubs. With their loads on, the pilgrims run to- 
wards Petta, Sastha’s temple, in a frenzied state. Those Kanni Ayyappans 
who perform a Puja at home before they start for the temple at Sabarimala 
also perform this Pettathullal. A day and night long festival of lights 
is conducted at home. Some of the Kanni Ayyappans have been found 
to dance in an excited manner. 

The conception of Sastha as Ayyappan, the god of hunters, is deep- 
rooted in Coorg, says Professor M. N. Srinivas. The Coorgs call him Sartavu 
and the Tulu people Sastavu. There is a shrine dedicated to Ayyappan 
in every keri (ward) of the Coorg country. Jungles dedicated to Ayyappan 
in Coorg are plenty. where hunting is taboo. Rough unhewn stones re- 
present Ayyappan. Around these stones are kept clay and wooden images 
of dogs, bows and arrows. When Brahmins are officiating priests at these 
votive shrines, Ayyappan is a vegetarian; but the low castes propitiate 
him with goats, cocks, arrack, Ganja, eto.* 


GUARDIAN oF VILLAGES 


Parasu Rama, the mythical creator of Kerala, is said to have estab- 
lished several temples dedicated to Sastha along the Ghats with a view to 
guard the newly-created country. The most prominent of them are those 
at Sabarimala, Achencoil, Kulathupuzha and Arienkavu in the Hills and at 
Thagazhi near the sea coast. It is only in the fitness of things that Sastha 
was installed at Sabarimala which is the pass leading to the ancient Pandian 
kingdom. ‘The kottil of Kuttichathan is generally situated at the entrance 
of villages. This shows that Chathan, Ayyappan or Sastha, whatever 
be the name by which you call him, is the guardian angel of villages. 

“The worship of Sastha by the Malayarayans bears another instance 
of high-god worship at Sabarimala and Arakulam. The deity receives 
offerings from his votaries annually in January, and the worship reveals 
many animistic practices. The paddy collected from the men of the hamlet 
is handed over to the priest who feeds them. The Vishavans (or Malankutis) 
‘worship Mattingal Sastha. (There is a waterfall at Mad in a branch of the 
Periyar. The Sastha installed there is known as Mattingal Sastha !) Votaries 
break coconut when they pass by the Mad praying that they may be prospe- 
rous and free from danger and illness. The Mannans worship Sastha and 
his satellite Karuppuswami at Aryankavu, Achenkoil, and Sabarimala. 
....The worship of the sylvan deity Sastha at Sabarimala by the tribal 
people betrays many features of animism, The votaries offer fried rice 
and molasses to the crags on the bed of the river Peruthode which are sup- 
posed to be the resting places of Sastha and his followers. Another custom 
refers to the worship of stones on the way from Kottappadi to Sabarimala. 
On reaching the Azhutha river, the votaries camp there for the night. 
The river is worshipped, as it filled their imagination and receives their 
homage. At Kallidamkunnu, all the Kanni Ayyappans throw a pebble 
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' on the orest of the hill to press down the personality of án asura Who haunts 
the hill, so that he may not come out and do harm to them. an 
^ In Tamil Nadu, Ayyappan is worshipped as Ayyanar. He is ; the 

protector of villages: shrines dedicated to Ayyanar are found in every 
village of Tamil Nadu. "Ayyanar has to be regarded as the third son of 
Siva, the other two being Pillaiyar (Ganesa) and Kumaran (Kartikeya), 
both names conveying the meaning ‘child’. Ayyanar embodies in Himself 
the qualities of both Siva and Vishnu. There are temples dedicated to 
Him in the South, in Tamil Nadu and largely in Kerala. He keeps guard 
over us, protects us from evil spirits, and also endows us with jnana, leading 
to salvation", says H. H. Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharyya of Kanchi.* 

Though celibacy is to be observed by pilgrims visiting Sabarimala, 
since Sastha himself was a bachelor, Ayyanar is described as having two 
wives in Tamil literature, namely, Puranai and Pudkalai. The shrine at. 
Sabarimala is tabooed to women in the child-bearing age : girls who have 
reached the menarche and ladies who have not reached’ the menopause 
are not allowed to enter the temple. The existence of the temple dedicated 
to Malikappuram at Sabarimala betrays the conception that Sastha is @ 
bachelor. This is in consonance with the beliefs of the Coorgs. In Croog 
Ayyappan is the deity of women as well. “There is a shrine of Ayyappan i in 
Ponikadu, a jungle near Balmavti, and on the last day in the month of 
Scorpio, a festival is held in the deity’s honour. The high caste women 
of Balmavti repair to the shrine early in the morning, and bathe in the ' 
pool near the shrine. When they are completely naked, and then, each. 
nude woman makes a separate fire over which she cooks a few cakes of rice- 
flour yellowed with turmeric. Each woman offers her cake to Ayyappan. 
While the cake is being cooked, all the women indulge in lewd talk in which 
they refer freely to the sex act. The women then dance and sing a song 
describing the deity's coming to Coorg”, says Professor Srinivas.° 

Before we describe the Brahmanical elevation of Ayyappan or Chathan 
to Dharma Sastha let it be noted that there is a striking difference in the 
conception of Ayyappan in Tamil Nadu and ‘Coorg and in Kerala, In Tamil 
Nadu and parts of Mysore, Ayyappan is a village deity, worshipped chiefly 
by the low castes. In Kerala, he is now worshipped by all from the highest 
to the lowest, though he was a deity of the pre-Dravidians till the beginning 
of the 20th century. He is a vegetarian in the temples where Brahmans 
‘officiate as priests. He is still a Kuttichathan to the professors of Black 


Magic. . f 
BIRTH OF SaSTHA 


There are two versions about the birth of Ayyappan. Once upon 
a time there lived a demon called Bhasmasura. He worshipped Lord Siva 
(Hari) by performing severe penance for several years. "The Lord was 
pleased and He granted. the asura a boon that whatever be touched with 
his hand would be reduced to ashes. The demon wanted to test the efficacy 
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of tte Foon, that too on Lord Siva himself. The Lord ran away and con: 


. cealed himself in the flower of a plant growing in a tank, He prayed to 

. Lord Vishnu (Hara) to rescue him. Lord Vishnu thereupon assumed the 
- _ form of an enchantress, Mohini. This enchanting damsel appeared before 

. the demon. -The demon’s passions grew wild ; he lost control of his senses, . 


" and wanted to embrace Mohini. She readily consented to yield to his 


.Wishes, provided he performed the Sandhya Vandana (evening ablution 


` and prayer) rite. The demon rubbed oil on his forehead to take bath in 
` the tank, forgetting the boon. Alas | what remained of him was only a 
` _ heap of ashes, since he himself touched his forehead. Lord Siva emerged 


from the flower and was himself enticed by Mohini. Siva’s passions be- 
came uncontrollable. His union with Mohini gave birth to Hariharaputra, 


_ $.e., Ayyappan or Sastha. - 


Mohini’s advent is linked by some | with tho churning of the Milk of 


" Ocean. The demons and gods churned the great ocean for getting nectar, 


the eating of a little made anyone immortal, The mountain Manthara : 
was the churning stick and the snake Vasuki was used as the rope. Kala- 
kootha, the worst poison which we can imagine of, was one of the outcomes 
‘of the churning. Lord Siva swallowed it, but before it reached his gullet, 
his consort throttled him. So it remains at the throat till this day. The 
nectar was finally obtained, but there was some dispute as to who should 
take it first, namely, the demons or gods. - The gods did not want to give 
the share of the demons. Lord Vishnu therefore assumed the form of a 
- beautiful lady called Mohini, to bewitch the demons. .She enticed away 
the demons and the nectar was divided amongst themselves by the gods, 
‘Lord Siva desired to see the Mohini. When he saw her he lost control 
‘and from their union. was born Hariharaputra. 
The annihilation of the buffalo-headed demoness Mahishi and deli- 
. verance of the gods of the heavens is the theme of the second story. The 
sage Dattathreya or Datta and his wife Leela, who was the daughter of 
Rishi Galava, were enjoying worldly pleasures after their marriage. Leela 
.was nymphomaniac and ‘Datta, conscious of his divine nature, wanted to 
withdraw from worldly affairs. But she would not allow him. He tried to 
enlighten her, but of no avail. Datta cursed her to be born as a Mahishi 
(she-buffalo). Leela, in turn, cursed him to be born as a Mahisha (buffalo). 
Leela, in course of time, was born as a Mahishi, as the daughter o* the demon 
Karamba. Mahishasura was the son of Karamba’s elder brother Ramba. 
Ramba and Karamba were the sons of Dhanu, Both of them undertook 
severe penance to propitiate Lord Agni, Karamba standing in neck-deep 
water and Ramba in blazing fire. Devendra, the lord of the heavens, 
‘apprehended ‘ouster and killed Karamba, assuming the form of a crocodile. 
Disheartened as he was, Ramba was about to commit suicide. At this 
juncture Lord Agni appeared before him and asked him what boon he 
wanted, He prayed! for a son wee would not be: killed by gods, demons and. 
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meri, ; The boon" was ; grantėd. ` ` While returning from his Alas: of penance 
he saw a beautiful she-buffalo. He was enamoured of the beast and took it — 


to the forest where ‘they had an affair. This infuriated a buffalo who 


charged Ramba and killed him. The she-buffalo ended her life in the funeral 
pyre of Ramba and from their funeral pyre was born the demon Mahishasura.., 


Ramba was reborn as Raktabija. Mahishasura propitiated Lord Brahma 
and got a boon to the effect that he would not be killed by any male person. 
.He lost no time in vanquishing the gods in a loo-year war and set himself 
up as the overlord of the three worlds. The gods supplicated the trinity 
and sought deliverance. Goddess Durga under the name Chandika was 
created out of the combined energies of the gods and the Trinity. “One 
who can defeat me in battle, destroy my ego and be my equal in power. 
I shall only be his", she declared. The Goddess took her abode on the 
summit of -the Vindhya mountain and sage Agasthya lowered the peak 
to a convenient level. The laughter of Chandika aroused the anger of 
Mahishasura, who challenged her. In the fierce battle that ensued, Chandika 
routed the demons en masse. Mahishasura destroyed all weapons of 
Chandika, whereupon She dismounted from her vehicle lion. In the mortal 
combat between the demon and Chandika, he assumed several forms, es- 
pecially that of a buffalo. Chandika stood on the chest of the demon 
and cut off his head, but out of the {funk grew the Asura in his natural 
shape and then he was beheaded. Mahishi, cousin brother of Mahishasura, 
took revenge upon the gods whose machinations was the cause of the death 
of her kin. ‘She undertook severe penance and propitiated Lord Brahma, 
Lord Brahma, pleased with her sacrifice and devotion, granted a boon to 
the effect that her end would not come except at the hands of one who 
was the son of Lord Hari (Siva) and Lord Hara (Vishnu) by their physical 
union and such a person who had not spent 12 years of servitude in an 
earthly kingdom. Mahishi lost no time in deposing the lord of the heavens, 
Devendra, and ruled over the gods for a pretty long time. The gods peti- 
tioned the Trinity for deliverance. Dattatreya was rejuvenated asa buffalo, 
named Sundara Mahisha and given to Mahishi as her mating companion. 
Lord Vishnu, in order to save the gods from the subservience of Mahishi, 

took the form of a beautiful damsel at the time of churning the Milk of 
Ocean. Lord Siva became énamoured of the seductive beauty of the damsel, 

Mohini, and from their union was born Hariharaputra. The boy was told 


` about the purpose of his birth, i.e, annihilation of Mahishi. He was also . 


acquainted with his worldly servitude for 12 years. A golden bell was 
tied to the boy’s neck and he was abandoned in the forest, on. the banks of 
the river ‘Pampa, i in the kingdom of Pantalam in Ker ala. King Rajasekharg 
picked up the orphan during “the course of his hunting expedition. Mani- 
kanta, hé was šo named as he had the golden bell on his neck, spent 12 years 
at the palace of Pantalam and in course of time returned to the abode-of 
the gods where he killed demoness Mahishi. He threw the body of the 
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buffalo to the banks of the river Alasa (Azhutha). Leela emerged from 
‘the fallen body of the buffalo and requested Lord Manikanta to become 
her husband. He agreed to her request, provided there was no Kanni 
. Ayyappan (first timer) in a particular year to shoot and arrow at the Saram- 
kuttiyal (a baniyan tree on which every novitiate pilgrim to Sabarimala 
used to shoot an arrow). The number of Kanni Ayyappans is ever on 
the increase and Leela still remains at Saramkuttiyal till todate. The , 
palace where the body of Mahishi was cremated is called Kallidamkunnu. 


It is interesting to note that the birth of Hariharaputra from the right 
thigh of his father, Lord Siva, had travelled far beyond India. Megasthenes, 
the celebrated historian has alluded to it more than 2000 years ago. He 
says : “The Pandean nation is governed by females, and their first queen 
is said to have been the daughter of Hercules. The city of Nysa is assigned 
to this region, as is also the mountain sacred to Jupiter, Meros by name, 
in a cave of which the ancient Indians affirm Father Bacchus was nourished ; 
while the name has given to the well-known fantastic story that Bacchus 
was born from the thigh of his father".!? 


Megasthenes was not wrong in giving credence £o the story of Bacchus. 

The Phoenician and Egyptian traders who used to have maritime contact 
with the coast of Malabar might have carried the tale. How the story of 
Hariharaputra (—Manikanta or Ayy®ppan) migrated to Kerala is interesting. 
; Once upon a time there lived a devout, rich, but issueless Brahman by name 
Vijaya in the kingdom of Pandyas. He longed for a son and was advised to 
pay, due obeissance to the great devotee of Sri Rama, Sabari, who was 
"spending her days on the banks of the Pampa awaiting her deliverance. 
- The Brahman prostrated before Sabari and she advised him to take his 

bath in the nearby. tank which is today known as Sabarithirtham. Vijaya 
had his bath in the tank and it is said that his sins flew away like black 
ravens | Lord Dharma Sastha himself appeared before him and promised 
him that lie would become the son of Vijaya in his next birth. Vijaya 
was reborn as Rajasekhara at the palace of Pantalam in Kerala. 


Pantalam was one of the petty kingdoms of Travancore and the . 
ancestors of the royal family are believed to have migrated from the Pandian 
kingdom. Rajasekhara was a pious, noble, charitable and just ruler; but 
he had no issues. While he was taking rest on the banks of the, Pampa 
after a hunting expedition, he heard the shrill cries of a boby nearby. The 

king picked up the baby but hesitated for a while to adopt him. At this 
juncture a Brahman (who was really the sage Agastya, so goes the tradi- 
tion) appeared before him and told that the boy was destined to become 
famous. The Raja named him Manikanta, atid he grew up to become a 
reputed hunter and leader of the people. There are many stories attributed 
to Manikanta such as ouring the blindness of his teacher's son, ete, but 
the most important feat performed by him was the milking of a leopardess. 


E 
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The. queen, ' Manikanta's foster-mother, feigned severe sickness for 


which the milk of the leopardess was the panacea prescribed by the royal ^ 


physician. The queen wanted to crown her own son, who was born- after 
Manikanta’s arrival, but Rajasekhara regarded the foundling as his own 
eldest son and accordingly selected him as his heir-apparent. The scheming 
Dewan of the kingdom and the queen wanted to get rid of Manikanta, who 
at 12 years of age had become a reputed swordsman and shikari. 


Manikanta volunteered to get the leopard’s milk. The Raja arranged 
to send some experienced hunters with Manikanta, but he brushed aside 
the proferred help of them on the ground that leopards will be frightened 
away at the sight of a hunting group. Alone did he go to the forests. As 
soon as he reached the forests, all. the sages of the world were awaiting his 
arrival. They transformed themselves into leopards and Devendra himself 
assumed the form of a tiger, itis said. Manikanta returned to the palace 
riding on a royal tiger accompanied by.a leap of leopards to t e utter sur- 
prise of the inhabitants of Pantalam. The very sight of the ferocious 
animals frightened the queen and her sickness vanished without getting 
the leopard’s milk. The Raja sensed the supernatural powers of Mani- 
kanta and he was left with no doubt that the boy was none other than 
Hariharaputra. The sage Agastya came to the palace at this stage and 
told the Raja about the divine drama. The sage consoled him that Lord 
Brahma Sastha was in duty bound to spend 12 years at his palace in fulfil- 
ment of a divine ordinance and there was no cause for repenting over the 


mal-treatment meted out to Manikanta. The wild animals were agked 


to go back. 


Rajasekhara prayed for mercy. The scheming Dewan ud the accom- 
plice queen were given pardon. The Raja requested the Lord to stay on 
in his country. The Dharma Sastha pointed out a spot where a temple 
was to be built by shooting an arrow which hit the great baniyan tree, 
Saramkuttiyal. The Lord then ordained that the temple should have 18 
steps representing the five indriyas, the eight rajas, the three gunas, vidya 
and avidya. Lord Ayyappan also prescribed the austerities to be observed 
by devotees before undertaking a pilgrimage to the temple. After giving 
these instructions, the Lord disappeared. 


The Pantalam royal family no longer enjoys any regal status and 


the members of the extant branch are no better than ordinary people of 
Kerala, They have certain rights in connection with the Makara Vilakku ‘ 


and other festivals at the temple of Sabarimala. They were required 
to perform certain rites in this connection. The silk clothes used. by Mani- 
kanta, his famous golden bell, and, other personal belongings. are still in 
the eustody of the descendants of Rajasekhara. The temple i is now adminis- 


tered by the Devaswam Board of Kerala, though it was formerly adminis. ` 


tered by the Pantalam royal family. , 
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THE Paca 


A pilgrimage. to Sarda is SU dd aos subjecting oneself to 
rigorous austerities. The pilgrim has to get rid of his ego-sense, anger, 
lust, and other worldly vices. Complete surrender to the Lord is called 


- for.  Austerities for 41 days are to be observed by remaining continent ' 
" , and abstaining from. intoxicating drinks and drugs. The devotee com- 


pletely surrenders himself to the Lord and calls aloud his name whenever 
he'is doing anything. The call of Ayyappans, as the devotees are called, 
is heard ‘from all-nooks and corners of South India during the months of . 
November, December and ‘first half of January. The pilgrims are distin- 
guished from the general mass of people by their blue-black ochre. coloured 
dress. A devotee is careless about his personal appearance; he ‘does not | 
shave from the day he takes the vow and returns after peat Lord Dharma 


` fastha at Sabarimala. ' 


The fraternity of the Ayyappans, as the dioa of Lord Dharma 
Sastha are called, is quite remarkable. Every Ayyappan calls another 
Ayyappan Swami (lord) The man who has performed the largest number 
of pilgrimage to Sabarimala-in a village is called Periaswami and he is 
distinguished from the novitiates by his silver-striped cane staff and pouch- 
containing sacred ashes. The Ayyappans never use abusive language. No 
one has ever been heard-of accusing an Ayyappan for stealing or commiting ` 
any sexual or other crimes... Ladies in period and persons who suffer dis- 
abilities from death and-birth pollutions dare not stand in the presence of . 
an AS yappan and keep away from him at the hearing of the call of “Swamiye. 
Saranam, Saranam Ayyappa’.- Caste, colour and. creed: distinctions are 
absent among the Ayyappans. A Nambudiri devotee attends the Puja. 
performed by a Pulaya pilgrim. There is commensality-among the Ayya- 
ppans hailing from different parts of India. The talk of the devotees centre 
round the various exploits of Manikanta.. JONNE- ; 

. There is perfect. discipline among Ayyappans. The ida of the, 
r is the Periaswami. He officiates at the Pujas performed in every : 
village in honour of Lord. Ayyappan. . Every Kanni Àyyappan is in duty: 
bound to perform such a Puja. These Pujas are generally performed on. 
Saturdays, as Lord Dharma Sastha is believed to‘have been born on that ` 
day in the month of Sagittarius under the constellation Uttaram in the. 
birth house of Scorpio, The Puja lasts for a whole night. . Devotional ` 
songs are sung by musicians for the whole night with the accompaniment’ 
of taborines. (Utukku)., The Ayyappans do spend a' number of sleepless 
nights in this way. ` They. also visit the nearby villages for attending such . 
functions. At midnight the Ayyappans ‘perform devotional: dances. | The 
Kani Ayyappan i is made to dançe“ag if he is ; possessed. Thé Periaswami | 
gives oraoular confessions when he dances, ` “He commands the respect of. 
everyone in his village in season and out: of season and the Ayyappans 
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indo move an inch ithon his bidding vili visiting the shrine of Lord 
"Dharma Sastha. 

The austerities begin thé day a devotee puts o on the sacred Tulasi 
(Ocimum Sanctum) ‘or Rudreksha (berries of the Eoelocarpus ganitrus), 
rosary, after takirig the usual vows of celibacy and complete surrender to 
.Lord Ayyappan. He takes care of His devotees and worldly events like 
births and deaths are no concern of a pilgrim after putting on the rosary. 


A rosary, once put on, is not taken out, unless the pilgrimage is performed, , 


This year the date for starting the observance of the austerities begins 
from the 16th of November. The period of the darshan i is the. middle of 
January, 1970. , 
The minimum qualifications required for the pilgrimage are : likeness 
for an erratic life, warm clothings to withstand the cold of the High Ranges 
' of Kerala, restic fooding habits, alfresco lunch 'and dinner, provisions for 
: four or five days and a pure clarified-butter-filled coconut. Every Ayyappan 
“is a self- contained person—he carries his own provisions, utensils, clothing 
‘and Puja goods on his head in a bundle which is called Irumudi. Kettu, 
*, The bag and baggage should be as light as possible so that the pilgrim could 
climb the two-thousand feet high mountain with ease. 
i Pilgrims from all over India numbering no less than four to six 
‘thousand assemble at Erumeli, the gateway to Sabarimala, on the appointed 
day. They prefer to tread the 45-mile jungle path as this was the one 
chosen by Manikanta when he-went in search of leopard's milk. Erumeli 


by the end of the first week of January is a veritable sea of devotees who - 


„Tend the air with their full-throated cries: Swamiye Saranam, Saranam 
Ayyappa (I take refuge in Thee : I take refuge in Lord Ayyappa). 


. The journey from Erumeli to the temple is through dense jungles. , 


The pilgrims first halt on the banks of the -rivulet Perur Thodu, four miles 
from the base. -The night is passed here amidst sylvan surroundings to 
the saws of panthers and the trumpeting of tuskers. The trek from Perur 
Thodu to Azhutha, six miles up, is through thorny bushes, razor-edged 
boulders and luxurious vegetation. The pilgrims camp at the foot of the 
mountain Azhutha for’ ‘the night. - This mountain is ascended the next 
“morning. The ‘treacherous path, trodden bare-foot, leads to the summit 
of the mountain, but a lose step on a ledge while descending. may lead 
the pilgrim to the abyss. Herds of antelopes, deers, buffaloes and espe- 


cially elephants, troops of monkeys, flocks of parrots and drays of squirrels ' 


swamp freely the intersection of the Azhutha and Karimala mountains, 
But these wild animals do no harm to the pilgrims. — 

The banks of the water-course Karivalam Thodu in à the valley mark 
the day’ shalt. The zigzaggy Karimala is climbed in stages. The night is 
spent on the summit of the elephant-infested Karimala, Next morning 


the pilgrims descend the mountain and reach the. banks of the sacred Pampa. , 


This river is believed t to have poen consecrented ye Parasu i Rama to aigan 
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the holiness of the Ganges. Manikanta was picked up from the very banks 
of this river. A couple of days, or more, are spent here amidst serene sylvan 
surroundings, The festival of lights at Pampa on the day before Makara 
Sankramam (Middle of J anuary) is simply fascinating, The tiredness of 
climbing the lofty Neeli Mala is relieved at sight of the sacred Sabari Peetham 
where the great devotee of Sri Rama, Sabari, undertook penance and attained 
salvation, The Ponnampala Medu, the golden temple the rishis built for 
Lord Dharma Sastha when he visited the place for milking the leopard, 
is near this Peetham, but its existence is not perceivable by our naked 
eyes. The great baniyan tree, Saramkuttiyal, is no longer alive, but the- 
pilgrims"feel its presence. The temple is only 10 minutes’ walk from this 
place. It is built on an elevated mound, faced with stone and faces the east. 
It is believed to have been built by Parasu Rama. 
The ascent of the sacred 18 steps starts now. The pilgrims who 
"have not scrupulously observed the austerities shudder at the sight of these 
flights. They prostrate before the Lord before ascending every step. The 
temple is reached after ascending these 18 steps. The precincts of the 
temple are then circumambulated and the devotees have the darshan of 
. Lord Dharma Sastha who is installed in the sanctom sanctorum as a boy 
of 12 in a sitting posture. The clarified butter brought by the pilgrim is 
offered to the Lord. : 
Thousands of pilgrims assemble-here, but hardly 200 are accommodated 
at a time and none returns home without the darshan of Lord Dharma 
Sastha. The festival of Makara Vilakku is'indeseribably splendorous; the 
myriad lights lit on this occasion remove the darkness from the hearts of 
millions. After submitting themselves to the Lord the devotees visit the 
nearby temple of Malikappuram as well where his Shakti is enshrined. 
The eighteen steps are then retraced by walking backwards. The return 
journey is performed by the Mount Estate, Vandi aii al or Chalakkayam 
route which involves only a few miles’ climb. ` 
An esoteric significance has been imparted to the pire to Lord 
Ayyappan. The pilgrimage is described to be the soul’s journey to the 
Supreme for merger. The rigorous austerities are meant for the purification 
-of the body and the soul. The complete submission demanded of every 
pilgrim destroys the ego and the soul is got rid of from the tentacles of 
worldly cares and worries. The periodic pilgrimage to Lord Dharma Sastha 
enables one to control self and acquire spiritual bliss. The success of the 
pilgrimage is measured in terms of mental satisfaction. The austerities 
.preseribed are calculated to attain spiritual Sadhana. 
. Apart from the religious or esoteric significance attached to the 
pilgrimage to Sabarimala, a visit to the temple is desirable from the point 
of view of recouping one’s health. The bracing climate of the High Ranges, - 
the many rivulets whose waters are full of medicinal value, the exercise in, 
mo &2 taineering, a holiday in the hills from the work-a-day life, etc., are 
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factors which weigh heavily in the mind of a common man. The timing 
of the B pilgrimage suits everyone, as agricultural operations are over, 


. Huxpv-Musiim UNITY 


The Dharma Sastha is worshipped by all, irrespective of community 
or caste affiliations. Vavar Swami, who is worshipped as Lord Ayyappan’s 
first lieutenant at Erumeli in his mosque is a Muslim by birth. Vavar is the 
corruption of Bawa. He was an Arab pirate and free-booter. Manikantan, 
while he was living in Pantalam, was faced with the problem of subduing 
‘the robbers and pirates who infested the kingdom. He was also required. 
to keep the neighbouring princes in check, wh» attacked Pantalam at the 
slightest pretext. Udayan was the most powerfül robber chieftain of the 
day, who pillaged Pantalam intermittently from his hide-outs in the Sabari- 

"mala. Manikantan persuaded Bawa to join hands-with him to check 
Udayan's depredations. He succeeded in capturing Udayan and his gang. 
‘Bawa was persuaded by Manikantan to stay on in Erumeli, which was the 
scene of operation about 900 years ago, according to the descendants of Raja- 
sekhara, Bawa was also given rent-free lands. The temple which was 
desecrated by Udayan, was restored by Manikantan. The help rendered 
by Bawa earned him ths admiration of the local people and he has been 
deified with Manikantan.. The Bawa’s family had a hand in the administra- 
tion of the Sabarimala shrine till it was taken over by the Devaswam 
Board. The presence of the descendants of Bawa at Makara Vilakku makes 
‘the pilgrimage an event of outstanding importance in the history of 
religious toleration and Hindu-Muslim unity. 


“A large pagoda sacred to Iuppan, the Hindu deity of the country, 
stands on a hill near Cottayam : in it the Hindu god Tuppen, and the 
Muhammedan Bawa, are alike objects of worship, as it is asserted they are 
bosom friends, living in the same place. From this the pilgrim proceeds 
to St.Andrea, near Alleppey, on the sea’ coast, where having bathed, prayers 
are offered at this Christian shrine, for St. Andrew is said to have been a 
‘bosom friend of the other two; finally -he proceeds to,Cranganore where 
his wanderings are completed”, wrote Dr. Day more than hundred years 
ago. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the worship of Sastha at Sabarimala 
‘is traceable to an earlier substratum of animism. The metamorphosis of 
Chathan, who is still the deity of the low castes, is the genesis of the Sastha, 
‘Manikantan seems to have been elevated to Lord Dharma Sastha by Brahman 
priesthood to destroy the idea of non-Aryan gods who haunt the rural areas 
of India. The shrine at Sabarimala is pretty old and is believed to have been 
originally a great Buddhist Vihara. The influence of Saivism was waning, 
"The advent of the Aryans in the South seems to have caused the upsurge of 
militant Hinduism. The annual pilgrimage, according to some,.commemo- 
rates the destruction of the ‘stronghold of Buddhism in South India, The 
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temple was set to fire about 10 years ago but it has only strengthened its 
popularity. Fifty years ago Lord Ayyappan was only a god of the people 
of Kerala, but today his fame has spread far and wide. Brajana Samoohams 
and Ayyappa Seva Sanghams are in existence in every village of Kerala 
and outside the State. There are two organisations in Calcutta ani a 
temple dedicated to Lord Dharma Sastha is being built. It is no wonder 
that Lord Ayyappan has been the most potent force in n the spread of atheism 
in Kerala.” 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF RE-EDITING. 
THE NARADA-SMRTI 


Honaupa CHATTERJEE SASTRI 


The Naradasmrti was edited creditably by J. J olly in 1886 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series and the English translation with critical notes 
was "published by Dr. Jolly in 1889 in the Sacred.Books of the East Series 
(Vol. XXXIII. Oxford). The two taken together were regarded as standard 
editions and upto this date no attempt has been made within the . 
range of my knowledge to improve on them. It is a fact that resaarches 
in the field of Dharma Astras have been taken up to a considerabls extent. 
Dr. Jolly in his own inimitable way has taken pains to add comments on 
the verses in the light of published.texts and commentaries of his time. 
He utilised even several digest works in their unpublished stages. But 
recent publications of different digest-texts and commentaries together. 
with the new approach to the questions help us to look at the existing 
texts from a critical angle of vision, evidently to do away with any inconsis- 
tency or contradiction that may be traced thergin. 7 ` 

In his introductory remarks Narada speaks of several recensions 
of the text. It has been observed that Manu for the promotion of welfare 
‘of all the beings composed a Süstra, distributed over twenty-four sections 
(caturviméati prakaranani) and consisting of a hundred thousand verses 
(slokasatasahasrena) in one thousand eighty chapters (sasitenadhyaya- 
sahasrena) ; and delivered it to the sage. Narada (Bhagavan Manur 
upanibadhya devargaye naradaya pràyaechat)! It was abridged by 
Nirada to twelve thousand verses and delivered to Markandeya with the 
idea that such a text in that bulky form could not be handled easily.? Mar- 
kandaya in turn -abridged it to verses numbering eight. thousands 


1 This Manu may be the TANEN Manu roferred to in the 
Manusambita, 1.58. 

Idam éastram tu kftvisau mam eva svayam àditah. 

Vidhivad grahayamisa mà-izyüd:ms tv aham muam. 

Vide here the commentary of Kullüka, where he refers to the state. 
ment of Narada. Vide also the notes by Jolly, S. B. E; XXXIII, 2, e 

? Sa ca tasmad adhitya mahattvin nàyam grantha sukaro mánu-. 
' syair eva dharayitum iti dvadagabhih sahasraih samciksepa, tam ca Mar- 
kandeyiya prayacchat. Naradasmrti, 2. 5 
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and delivered the same to Sumati, the son of Bhrgu. That was further 
reduced in size to the extent of four thousand verses by him (Sumaiti).* 
Bhrgu is a sage of great antiquity and is referred to in the code of Manu.* 

These statements go to suggest that the edition of the text of Narada 
has undergone significant modifications at different stages. It also points 
to other fact that the writers on law in ancient India felt seriously that in 
order to adapt themselves with the changing circumstances of the society, 
the legal codes were attempted to be remodelled. There are clear indica- 
tions in this text and other Dharmaéastras to that effect. These give 
scope of thought that certain portions of the text of Narada should be 
studied in a more cautious and comparative manner before one should 
accept the authenticity of the same. Sometimes the commentaries and 
digest-texts come to our help in determining the correct reading of the 
texts. 0 

In this paper an attempt has been made to focuss attentions on 
certain verses of Narada and in the light of their references in the commen- 
taries and digest-texts it has been pointed out that the text edited by Jolly 
needs re-editing. 

In his edited text and the translation of the same, Dr. Jolly has at- 
tempted to point out the similarities noticed between the verses of 
the Naradasmrti and the Manusamhita. It is indeed a creditable perfor- 
mance on'his part specially when it is considered that the text was edited 
more than eighty years ago. Therefore if the point raised here has eseaped 
attention of the reputed editor, it is definitely no shortcoming on his part. 

The discovery of the Naradiya-Manusamhita in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. XCVII, published along with the Bhasya of Bhavas- 
vamin and edited by K. Sambagva Sāstrī in 1929 is a great contribution 
towards ascertainment of the correctness of the reading. 

There are several cases in the Manusamhita and most of the Dharma- 
gastra texts where certain parts in the earlier section stand contradictory 
to the later parts of the same text. There are several reasons for such 


Sa ca tasmüd adhitya tathaivayuhdgaktim apeksya manusyanam 
astabhih sahasraih samciksepa, tam ca sumataye bhargavaya prayacchat. 


Naradasmrti, 2. 


a 


4 


caturbhih sahasraih samceiksepa. Ibid, 2. 

* Manu, J. 35. cf. L59. The present Manusamhitü consists of 2684 
verses instead of 4000, attributed to the version of Sumati. For other details 
regarding the composition of the Naradasmrti vide the introduction. to the 
Naradasmfti by Jolly, S; B. E., XXXIII, XII-XIII 

* Manu presoribes Niyoga in IX, 59, but decries it in the same chap- 
ter, Vide Manu, IX, 64-66 ; Brhaspatismrti, X XVI-09. 
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phenomenon and this is not the proper place to discuss the, question in 
detail. We are concerned here only with a particular M in the text 
of Narada. 

While discussing the question of the obligation of the second husband 
(enjoyer) of the special categories of women having the technieal appellation - 
of Svairini and Punarbhü, to discharge the debt incurred by the first 
husband, Narada prescribes that the debts incurred by the husbands of 
the last type of Svairini and the best type of Punarbhü should be ip d 
by the person who enjoys her.’ 

This verse of Narada offers ample scope of discussion because of the 
difference of reading involved with reference to both the words, ‘antima’ 
and ‘uttama’ in the first part of the verse. Vijñāneśvara reads the second 
part as: ‘prathama ca punarbhuvam’ (on Yaj II. 51) and is followed 
by Prthvicandra (Vyavaharaprakaéa, p. 235) and Mitramigra (Vyavahara- 
prakaga, 268). Candegvara has the ‘same idea in spirit : 
pratham& ca ya’. (Vivadaratnakara, 6. 19). 

These references in the digest-texts and the commentaries may suggest 
clearly that the reading accepted in the Naradasmrti of Jolly’s edition is 
doubtful at least in the second part of the first line : ‘uttama ca punarbhu- 
vam’. As Asahaya himself could not interpret the term in a convincing 
manner and as the standard by which the excellence (uttamatva) may be 
judged can hardly be ascertained accurately, it may be suggested that the 
word ‘uttama’ should be replaced by ‘prathama’. As in the first part of 


‘punarbhvam 


7 Antima svairininàm ya uttama ca punarbhuvam., | 


. Rnam tayoh patikrtam dadyad yas te samaánute. . 
Naradasmfti, I. 24=N; aradiyamanusamhita, I. 91. 

The term ‘uttama’ has been translated by Jolly as ‘ret. S. B. E., 
XXXIII, 48-49. 

Asahaya presents rather surprisingly an explanation which is hardly 
acceptable. Taking the word ‘uttama’ as applicable to both the cases, 
Svairini and Punarbhü, he observes that it should refer to any one of the 
seven varieties who because of her good luck and beauty excels others of 
the type : 

‘Atra uttamagabdah Satyanadharenal: Etasim saptanim api madhye 
yaiva kacit saubhagyadigunair uttama.’ Commentary on Narada, I. 94. 

The Naradiyamanusamhita has the reading ‘uttama’ in both the cases ; 
*Uttamà svairninim ya punarbhvam uttama tathàü'. 

Bhavasvümi in his commentary on this verse of the N. M. S. inter. 
prets ‘uttama’ in respect of Punarbhü as making reference to the third 
variety : s F 


‘Punarbhvam uttama trtiya’. He has in his own way but rather 


inoonvincingly argued on the point of justification of the interpretation, 
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. thé sentence in the reading accepted in the Naraciyamanusamhita there 
is ‘uttama’, which in the edition by Jolly and in ather references in the 
commentaries has been read as ‘antima’, the reading of the Jolly's edition 
may be accepted as the possible correct reading. This is supported by the 
commentary of Bhavasvamin where ‘uttama svairi;inàm' has been interpre- 
ted as : 'svairipinàm anty& caturthi. (Commentary on N, M. S., I. 21.) 

Again the last part of the second line : ‘dadyad yas te samagnute’ 
in the edition of Jolly ; and....upagnute in the N. M. S., may be substi- 
tuted by ‘upaéritah’ ‘on the basis of the quotations in the Mitaksar& on 
Yàjaavalkya (II. 51). In most of the digest-works however the reading 
accepted is 'upaénute'. - 

But the problem of reading does not end here. The question.relating 
to Punarbhü and Svairini are problematic by their very nature. They 
do not fit in well with the accepted Sastric convention and direction of the 
Hindu society. The eulogistic tone of the Sastras regarding a life of chastity 

` by the widows® and the condemnation of the system of Niyoga (levirate) 
by Manu (IX. 64.68, though he speaks of Niyoga in IX. 59.61), 
can hardly account for the provisions for Svairiri and Punarbhü. The 
gastric directions regarding the problems relating to Svairi,i and Punarbhü ` 
go the suggest that notwithstanding the rules and regulations of the 
Sastrakaras the course of society at least in certain cases moved in a 
different way and the Sastrakaras did not lag behind to adjust themselves 
wilingly or otherwise with the changing phase of society. 


ajnavalkya while recommending the bride suitable for marriage 
observes that she should be *ananyapnrva' (I. 52),2. e. not coming under 
‘the possession of another previously. He classifies them under two 
‘heads, Punarbhü and Svarini and the first one in the list has again been 
described as of two types, Aksata and Ksata.! Baudhayana speaks of 
seven classifications of Punarbhü'^ and they have been elaborated by 


8 Vide P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasasira, (1-1, 583-598. : 

?* For other relevant details vide Manu IX, 69-70 ; Winternitz, 
“Niyoga in the great epic’, J. R. A. S., 1897, 716-732 ; P. V. Kane, History 
of Dharmasisrta, II-I, 598-607. 

10 Ananyaparvika has been explained in the Mitaksara as: Da- 
nenopabhogena vā purusataraparigr| ita. 

"o Aksata ca ksata caiva punarbhüh samskrta punah. Yaj, Leg. 

? Vagdatta manodatta agnim parigat& saptamam padam rita 
bhuktà grhitagarbha prasūtā ceti saptavidhà punarbhüh. 

Quoted in the Smrticandrka, Samskarakanda, I. 202. 
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Ka£yapa.! They are : a maiden promised in marriage, one who has been 
intended to be given in marriage, one whose preliminary wedding rites are 
observed, one whose gift in marriage has been performed with water, one 
who has gone through the rite of P&oigrabana, one who has walked along 
with the groom round fire and one who has given birth to a child after 
. marriage'^.. It has been directed that a person should not marry a birde 
falling under any one of the categories as there is possibility of the person 
being unhappy through marriage. 


The study of the list of Punarbhü is interesting. In certain cases, 
such as a maiden who was promised in marriage (but whose could not be 


held for some reason or other, may be, through the death of the husband—. - 


v&cü dattà) there should hardly be any justification for forbidding the 
marriage of such a maiden on the ground that she is Punarbhü. It may be 
that obstruction in whichever form it may be, in marriage creates a 
general impression in the society that such girls are devoid of fortunes. 
Such cases are-to be differentiated from other cases recorded in the state. 
ments of Baudhayana and Kāśyapa. (such as Bhukta ; grhitagarbha ; 
prasütü in Baudhiyana and Punarbhüprasavà in Kagyapa).** The Maha. 
bharata, as already pointed out makes mention of the son of born of Punarbhü 
and Svairini.. 

Apastamba condemns remarriage by stating that if one has inter. 
course with a woman who had already one husband, the son born on that ` 
account also is to regarded as sinful.'* These references along with Manu's 
mention of Kunda and Goláka;" and the directions regarding prohibition 
of marriage,’®. make the problem puzzling and it is certain that not. 


13° Sapta paunarbhavah kanya varjaniy& kuladhamah. 
Vācā dattà monodatta krtakautukamangala. 
Udaka£par£ità yà ca ya ca papigrl Tika, 
Agnim parigatà yà ca punatbhiprasava ca ya. 
Ity ete ka aveperonts dahanti kulam agnivat. 
Quoted in the same texts p. 202. 
14 For references to the sons of Svairini and Punarbhà vide Maha. 
bhgrata, Adiparva, ITT, 28. 

l 15 For discussion on the point vide Kane, ` History of Dharmaáastra, 
ILI, 609ff. Vide Vasigtia-dharma-$astra, XVII. 74 (for Punarbhü) ; and i 
XVII, 19-20 (for Punarbhava) ; Liu dharma- sütra, IL. 2. 31.. (Pa- 

unarbhava). 
1! Apastamba-dharmasütra, IT. 6. 13.3-4. 
17 Paradiresu jàyete dvau sutau kundagolakau. 
Patyau jivati kundah syan mrte bhartari golakah.. Manu, IIT, 174. 
2 Manu, V. 162, IX, 65, IX. 47, VIII. 226. 
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withstanding the general rules restricting the chaste behaviour of 
the married women, there were cases where recognition had to be accorded 
to the unions of married women with persons other than their husbands 
for one reason or other. It may that in the first and primitive stage of 
society such incidents were negligible in number compared to those cases 
where women led a life of chastity and high idealism. Therefore slience 
on the part of Manu and Yajfiavalkya regarding special provisions for these 
type of women may however be explained. Narada who in most of the 
cases derves his inspiration from Manu, shows here special provisions 
"which is important from the point of social history. 

It is only in the text of Narada that the types of Punarbha and 
Svairini have been mentioned with details, But the difficulty arises on the 
point of their reading and the order in which.they have been arranged. The 
provision in the verse of Narada as mentioned earlier, regarding the liability 
of the second husbands of these type of women to discharge the 
debt of the first husband, will be affected to a great extent if the verses 
regarding the definition of Svairini and Punarbha change their order in the. 
. list. This paper suggests some of the difficulties in the readings of the text. 
regarding their definitions. 

While making reference to women who were enjoyed by others 
(parapirva)’®, Narada classifies them under two heads, Punarbhü 
having three varieties) and Saiript (having four types). Of them the first 
type of Punarbhü is a maiden who is not deflowered but who has been 
made to go through the ritual of Pápigrahapa."' The nature of this type 
of Punarbhü needs clarification. It is rather surprising that Medhatithi 
is silent in his comments on the verse of Manu (IX. 176), which might offer 
enough scope of ventilating his views on the problem. Viávarüpa in his 


19 Narada, XII. 45. 
20 Kanyaivaksatayonir yà panigrahanadisita. 
Punarbhüh prathama prokt& punah samskdram arhati. Narada, 
XII. 46. The reading of the last part of the verse italicised in the following 
texts is : ‘samskarakatmana’ in Naradiyamanusamhita, XII. 46 ; Mitaksara 
. (on yaj. I1. 51) ; Vyavaharanirnaya, 261 ; Vyavaharaprakes, (Pythvicandra), 
236 ; Vivadacintamani, 19. 
The Smjtieandrika, Sarhskarakanda, 202 reads ; 'samskürakarmani'. 
The reading ‘karmana’ however may-be supported on the basis of the obser- 
vations of Bhavasvimin : ‘punar yasmat samskriyate tasmat punarbhir 
ity ucyate. Punar vivahyanyena sa’. 
The reading in the Ed. of Jolly may also be acceptéd in the "e of the 
direction of Manu : 
Sa ced aksatayonis syad gatapratyagatapi và. 
Paunarbhavena bhartra si punas samskaram arhati. 
i Manu, IX. 176. 
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commentary on the verse of Yajüavalkya (I. 66)?! observes that the 
state of Punarbhü arises out of the connection of the woman with a husband 
for the second time’’. Manu appears to lay stress on the virginity 


(aksatayonitva, i. e. not coming under physical contact with the first 


husband) of such woman, but Yajnavalkya shows his indifference to this 
aspect. The rite of marriage for the second time is what is emphasised 
by him. 

Narada shares the same view as that of Manu and Visnu also belongs 
to this group?. Vasistha has two definitions. He does not lay stress on 
thé point of ‘ksata’ or ‘aksata’ but observes that a Punarblü is a woman 
who for some reason or other gives up her connection with her young husband, 
moves on with another person and again returns to her former 
husband’s relatives’4. His second rule presents the causes that prompt 
a married woman to leave her husband. The causes are impotence ; fall 
from caste, madness, or death’®. Baudhiyana has agreement with the second 


definition of Vasistha**. Apararka by way of explaining the verse of' 


Yajüsvalkya (I. 67) refers to the text of Manu (IX. 176) and explains 
that verse in the light of the two rules of Vasistha. According to him the 
salient characteristic of Punarbhü is going through fresh rite of marriage?", 


?! Aksatü và ksata vàpi punarbhüh samskrta punah. Yaj. 1.56. 
?? Yathaiva kgatayonih punar bhartrsamyog&t punarbhür bhavati 
evam aksatayonir api avisesat. Visvarapa on Yàj. 1.60. 
It is quite interesting that by way of discussing the verse of Manu 
(IX. 176) in this context, the commentator that the fresh observes rite of 
marriage is not intended here : 
Tasmin na punas samskara ity acaryabhiprayah. 
75 Aksata bhüyah samskrta punarbhüh. Visnusmrti. XV. 8. 
34 Yä kaumaram bhartüram utsrjy&nyaih saha caritva tasyaiva 
kutumbam aórayati sä punarbhür bhavati. Vispusmrti. XVII. 19. i 
75 Ya ca klivam patitam unmattam va bhartāram utsrjyAnyam 
patim vindate mrte và.sà punarbhür bhayati: Thid: XVII. 20. 
Compare Narada : . 
Naste mrte Teavrajite klive ca patite pilen, 
Pañcasv üpatsu nüripàm patir anyo vidhiyate. XII. 97. 
For difference in reading of the verse vide Näradiyamanusamhitā, 
XII.99. 
Vide also Parāgarasmrti, IV. 30; Agnipurāņa, 154; 5-0. 


26 Klivam tyaktvä patitam vä anyam patim  vindet tasyam ` 


punarbhvyam. Baudhayanadharmasūtra, II. 2. 27. 
*' Tasmat punah samskrtatvam punarb! Yülaksanam. 


Commentary on Yàj. L 67. | 
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J udged in this light the reading in the text of Narada appears to be better 
when read as ‘punah samskárakormana'. 
The second variety of Punarbhü' as defined by Narada, presents 
more puzzling situation. According to him the married woman who leaves 
her young husband, takes resort to another and returns to the house of her 
previous husband is to be regarded as the second variety of Punarbhg *. 
This is exactly the same as the first type of Punarbha mentioned by Vasistha, 
as already referred to. The difference between this type and one mentioned 
in the first place lies in the fact that whereas in the first case the woman 
was not deflowered, here the woman had intercourse with the first husband 
and it must be admitted that she had the same state while she lived with. 
another (may be with the status of a married wife or in a state of concubin- 
age). As the author is silent over the issue of the fresh rite of 

marriage, such a woman cannot be technically designated as Punarbhü 
exactly in the sense suggested by Apararka. 

The real difficulty arises not with respect to.the reading of the verse 
but with reference to the order. The Nüradiyamanusamhitü mentions 
this verse as indicative of the second type of Svairini (N. M. S., XII. 50) 
and for the second type of Punarbhü he mentions the verse which has been 
cited in the Jolly's edition of the Naradasmrti as representing the last 
(fourth) type of Svairini (X. IT. 52). It is of interest to note that in the 
commentary on Yajaavalkya (IT. 51) Vijainesvara follows the line of the 
N. M. S. and the same is the case with Devanabhatta (Sm. C. II. 404), 
Varadaraja (Vyavaharanirnaya, 262) and Mitramigra (Samskaraprakaéa, 
786). Considering the fact that most of the digest-writers share 
the view of the N. M. S. and include the verse in the category. of Svairini, 
it may be suggested that the verse in the edition of Jolly should be displaced 
and shifted to the place where the Svarini types of women are mentioned, 
. One argument in support of such a supposition may. be advanced. As we 
have already seen, the very appellation of Punarbhü indicates that such 
women were designated as such because they were to go again through 
the fresh rituals of marriage. In the other two types of Punarbhü it may 
be supposed quite relevantly that as there is provision for gift of' such 
women by the guardians or kinsmen, some sort of ritual of marriage 
had to be performed.**. If this point is accepted, the verse mentioned 
in the N. M. S. and having support of the majority of commentarors and 
digest-writers fits in better in the context of Punarbha than in that of 
Svairini. 


?? Kaumiram patim utsrjya ya tv anyam purusam érità. 


Punah patyur grham iyat sa dvitiya prakirtita. Narada, XII. 47. 
Among the digest-writers Prthvicandra (Vyavaharaprakaéa, 236) 
only quotes this text as explaining the second type of Punarbhi. 





t 
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Tae third type of Punarbhü is à married woman who in the absence 
of the younger brother of her (deceased or impotent) husband is given 


away (in marriage) to a Savarna (man of the same ecste) or to one of the ` 


same Pinda by the relatives?". This verse appears in all the digest texts 
and the commentaries as representing the third type of Punarbhü and as 


such thére is no dispute on that point. But the N. M. S. reads the text 
as 'savarnàyasapindaya' (XII. 48). Bhavasvamin in his commentary ` 


. accepts this reading and explains that this verse indicates clearly that the 
second type of Punarbhü is given away to the yonger brother of the hus- 
band?. Dr. Jolly (S. B. E., XXXIII, 175) and Mm. P. V. Kane 
treat this verse as having an allusion to Niyoga??, but it may be sugges- 
ted that direct reference to ‘degadharman aveksya stri gurubhir yn 
pradiyate' ete. in the definition of the second type of Punarbhü (according 
to the view of the majority of the commentators who quote Narada and the 
N. M. S.) may be interpreted as having reference to Niyoga. Assuch 
this verse should be explained as having no bearing on Niyoga. 
While we pass on to the definition of Svairini (wanton woman) we 
will notice that the problem is deepened further. 
= Yajaavalkya without going into details of classification explains 


Svairini as a married woman who leaves her husband (living or dead) and : 


takes to another (husband) of the same ‘caste out of lust®*. The stress 
here perhaps is on the element of independence taken resort to by the 
woman of this type as hinted at by Vi$varüpa (svatantryat) and we should 
also note that the play of passion is a factor to be taken into consideration. 

Narada defines the -first type of Sváirini as a married woman with 
or without child, who during the lifetime of her husband takes to another 


29 Varadaraja in his Vyavahüranirnaya observes : . ` ^ 


Tisrnám punah pánigr&hanasamskarat  punarbhütvam ucyate. 
p. 262. 
3? Asatsu devaregu stri bandhavair ya . pradiyate. 


Savarnaya sapindaya sa trtiya prakirtita. Narada, XII. 48. The - 


reading is accepted in the Mitakgara on Yaj. II. 51; Samskaraprakasa 
(M), ue _Vyavahiranimaya, 262, Vivadratnikara, 62. ete. 
, Estasmad eva gamyate dvitiyà gurubhir. devarüya dattoti. 

Com. on XII, 48. . : 

?* Vide Narada, XII. 80f. 

M ^ Svairini ya patim hitvā savarnam kamatah érayet. Yaj. I. 67. 

Apararka explains that no ritual of marriage is gone through here : 
'vivàham vinaivopayacchet’ on Yaj. I. 67. 

Vija anegvara almost out of the way inserts new element in his explana- 
tion : Ya punah kaumüram patim tyaktvā. o Yay. L 67. 


" 
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out of passion?^, This verse is cited in the N. M. S. as the Svairini of 
the first type and as such there is no significant problem involved in the . 
interpretation of this verse. Ib may be supposed that the first part of the 

verse—'prasütà caprasita’ has no special significance in this case. 

In the second type the married woman after the death of her husband 
ignores the claim of the younger brother of her husband and gets united 
with another out of passion?*. This is treated in the N. M. S. as the defini- 
tion of the Svairini of the thrid type?*. But in this case the order of the 
verse is immaterial. The point to be noted here is that the verse in tho 
edition of Jolly is not the same as that outlined by the N. M. S. and other 
commentators and digest-writers. The element of similarity between the 
first two types is in respect-of the play of passion (kama). In the first case 
the husband is alive, while in the second one the woman takes to another 
. when he is dead. 

To the third category of Bvaiript is included a woman who turns up 
from a (foreign) country and is purchased through money and who being ~ 
pressed by hunger and thirst surrenders to a man with the words ‘ I am 
yours'?' Herein as in previous case also the order presents difficulties 
and is indicative of the tact that there is hardly any decisivo factor to deter- 

‘mine the correctness of the reading between trtiyA and caturthi. The 
speciality of this-type lies in the fact that the woman here need not be a 
. married woman and that the element of passion in this case is insignifi cant, 
stress being laid on the adverse circumstances like poverty ets. as a 
result of which she is forced to lead a life, say, that of a concubine. The 


a Stri prasiitaprasiita và paty&v eva tu jivati. 


Kamad ya samgrayed anyam prathama svairini tu sã. 

f Närada. XII. 49. 

The reading in the Vyavaharanirnaya is : ‘patyau svasths tu jivati’ 
p. 262. 

35 Mrte bhartari sampraptan devarādīn apäsya ya. 
` Upagacehet param kāmāt sā dvitiy& prakirtità. Narada, XII: 50. 

o N. M. S., XII. 81. Vide Samskiraprakasa of Mitramiéra, 736; ~ 
Vyavahiranirnaya, 262 (the reading is : mrte bhartari ya nari); Vivadarat- 
nakara, 62 ; Mitaksara on Yaj. II. 51. 

37 Prapta de$&d dhanakytia kgutpipasütur& ca ya. 

. Tavaham ity upagatà sā trtiya prakirtita. Narada, XII, 51. 

Pjthvieandra in his Vyavaharaprekaóa, 236 supports this order of 
Narada. This is the 4th type of Svairini in the N. M. S., XII. 52 and Mit. 
on Yaj. 1. 51 ; Sam. Pr (Mitramigra), 736 ; Viv&daratn&kara, 62 ; and Vyava- 
hàrenirpaya, 262., | 
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term ‘dhanakrita’ may suggest that being purchaed by aman sucha woman 
loses her status and may be equated with a slave.** RUM 
The fourth type of Svairint is one who is given away according to the 
convention of the country by her elders even when she has given herself 
to adultery with another??. As already pointed out, the verse indicating 
this type of Svairini according to Narada (ed. of Jolly) has been mentioned 
in the N. M. S. and other commentaries as indicating the second type of 
"Punarbhü. Here it may be observed that there might not have been any 
difficulty in aecepting any order of the Svairint, had there been no bearing 
of the same on other questions, namely, the liability of the enjoyer of these 
omen to discharge the debt of the first husband. Moreover the statement 
of Narada that among them each preceding one is to be treated as inferior 
to the next in order and each following one is to be treated as superior to 
one preceding, *? must have an important bearing on the order of ihe verses. ~ 
Interesting suggestions and, difference of reading come from 
Bhavasvamin, the commentator of the Naradiyamanusamhita. He fully 
was conscious of the difficulty involved if the reading 'pürvà pürvà 
jaghanya is accepted. He shows that a woman not deflowered (aksatayoni— 
as in the first type of Punarbhü ; Narada XII. 53) should not be treated 
as inferior in any way to others, He therefore takes up a different 
reading as : ‘piirvipirvajaghanyasim’’* (ajaghanya) and attempts to: 
justify it. His remarks show that Bhavasvimin was cognisant of, the 
reading ‘jaghanya’ as we notice in the text edited by Jolly. He interprets 
further that with respect to the Svairini, the one mentioned later is to be 
treated as superior to one mentioned earlier. What we think is that the 
explanation offered by Bhavasvamin in justification of his interpretation 
and order of the verses is reasonable, but it leads us to difficult pro- 
blems relating to the authenticity of the text of Narada edited by Jolly. 
These are some of the cases which may be indicative of the fact that 


the text of Narada needs a fresh edition. 

35 Servants and slaves of certain category have the same type of 
words used in their approach to the masters : f 

Vide Narada, V. 34, V. 27 etc. 

?? Degadharman apeksya stri gurubhir ya pradiyafe. 

Utpannasahasinyasmai antyà sa svairini smrté. Narada, XII. 52, 

Vide- here the notes by Jolly where he refers to the Nepalese manus- 
cript. S. B. E. XXXIII p. 176, f. n. 53. 

40 Punarbhuvam vidhis tv esa svairininim prakirtitah. 

Pūrva pürva jaghanyisim éreyasi tüttarottarà. Narada, XII. 58 

Vide here the notes by Jolly where he refers to the Nepalese manus- 
cript. S. B. E. XX XIII, 176, f. n. 53. i 

** Parva pirvajaghanysiam  $reyasi tattarottara. N. M. S. XII 
53. Eke yathapitham evecchanti, na tad upapannam, katham aksa- 
tayonir itarabhyam jaghanyé syat? tasmat kramena punarbhuvam 
parva pirva ajaghanya. Commentary of Bhavasv&min of N. M. S., XII. 
53. : 


c. F. ANDREWS--THE FRIEND OF INDIA 
b 
gredi Suan = 


Charles F:eer Andrews, to use his own phrase, was ‘an English Friend 
of India’. He was a friend of India in the true sense of the term. Hoe 
loved the pople of India, felt their agony and made their cause his own. 
Andrews was born in England. But the day when he first set his feet on 
the Indian soil was as significant to him as his own birthday. He looked 
upon this day as his ‘Indian birthday’ and loved to call himself *twice- 
born’. l f 

Andrews came to India on March 20, 1904, “as a Christian missionary 
and joined the staff of St. Stephen’s College in Delhi. Soon he came in 
personal contact with Susil Kumar Rudra who was then the Vice-Principal 
of St. Stephen’s College. It was his friendship with Rudra, said Andrews, 
that ‘made India from the first, not a strange land but a familiar country’. 
His friendship with Rudra made him recognise the social evils that were 
eating into the vitals of Indian Life. He was shocked to hear from Rudra 

_of the oppression of the Indians by the British rulers. It was also from 
Rudra that he came to know the main causes of India’s impoverishment. 
Andrews wrote; ‘Susil Rudra also pointed out to me, as a master of 
Economics (which was his own special sphere of learning) how, , greatly 
India had suffered from the commercial exploitation of its " foreign 
rulers. This was again, strangely enough, a new fact to me. 
For I had „actually considered before that the benefit .of British 
rule hid ban o2 the side of India and I had never considered 
how much the commercial and economic interests of Great Britain 
had been advanced owing to the occupation of India and through 
the complete dirsction of her industrial policy.! Andrews’ heart 
poured out in sympathy for the oppressed people of India. . He felt the 
urgent need of India’s ‘Swaraj’. He boldly supported Dadabhai Naoroji 
who declared for the first time India’s claim for Swaraj in December, 1906. 
Andrews particularly stressed on. ‘caste and. race divisions’ that seemed . 
to him ‘the real crux of India’s self-government. In an essay? written 
on Dadabhai Naoroji Andrews mentioned his experience of his meeting 
him in Calcutta at the session of All India National Congress in 1906. 
While commenting on his presidential address Andrews said that it was 
Dadabhai who first gave ‘in a supremely decisive and public manner the 
word “Swaraj” to Indian polities’, 

^! Essay, entitled ‘Rabindranath Tagore’, published in ‘Modern 


Review, May, 1940. 
a ‘Dadabhai Naoroji' published in Modern Review, March, 1940. 
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Andrews’ meeting with Rabindranath Tagore further deepened his 
love for India. Iñ June 1912 Andrews met Tagore in England at the 
house of William Rothenstein in. Hampstead. Andrews. heard on’ the 
occasion readings of William Butler Yeats from the Gitanjali of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The bewitching beauty of Tagore’s poetry moved him and 
opened up new vistas before his mind., Referring to this night Andrews 
wrote in What I Owe to Christ: That night, the supreme delicacy and, 
beauty of India’s great world culture was brought home to me with over- 
whelming power as I listened to the poet’s songs and met the poet himself". 
From now ón Andrews. regarded Tagore as his ‘Gurudeva’. In ‘a letter ? 
dated. the 28th July, 1913, Andrews expressed to Tagore his desire to come 
out of ‘the bondage of narrow missionary society’ and give bis love and 
affection to India herself and “live the Christian life in doing so’. 

The sufferings of the Indians in South Africa made Andrews restless. . 

. He came to know how they were deprived of social rights on the ground 
of racial discrimination. Moreover, the news of the imposition of. 
Indentured Labour system on the Indians came to him as a sharp shock. 
Andrews’ love for the oppressed Indians burnéd deep within him. He- 
-found in Gopal Krishna Gokhale the champion of the Indian cause. He. 
met Gokhale and left Delhi on Ist January, 1914, to be among the 
suffering Indians. Andrews came to Durban and met Mahatma Gandhi 

` who was fighting there for the rights of the Indians: In Pretoria Andrews: 
! visited the homes of the Indians who lived in misery outside the city and: 
was deeply touched by. their hospitality. At Durban Andrews was : 

. mortally grieved to receive the news of his mother's death. But he found 
consolation in the thought that his mother had felt happy to know his 
work in South Africa in honour of Indian Womanhood: Ti a letter dated 
the 27th January,.1914, Andrews wrote his thoughts to Tagore: ‘I’ had so 
often wondered, what it was that made me love India with such an: intense 
love. I can see now what a unique part my dearest mother’s love and 
. devotion played in quickening my love for India herself........ I have 
"been able to. leap to-the recognition of Indian devotion because it is so 
` like my mother’s: It has made India my home in a peculiar way: and 
. her death will make me find her in Indian homes. Her spirit will shine 
out at me through Indian eyes and Indian mothers’ faces’, 

In April 1914 Andrews came to Santiniketan and was accorded a 
warm reception by Rabindranath Tagore. During his stay at Santiniketan 
_ he, along with his friend, W. W. Pearson, Shared the work of Gurudev 
Tagore. Andrews loved Santiniketan as ib was to him ~ an abode- of: 
""boundless peace’. 2E 

_ The misery of the ‘cdiontuned abou touched Andrews closest. 
His sympathy for them was highly intensified when he read the book Fiji 
of Today. As Gokhale died Andrews took up'his unfinished work, He 
twice went to Fiji and worked hard to redress the sufferings of the “Indian 
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labourers who were the victims of the heartless system of indenture. . 
Andrews telt for their low wages and established from the official Medical 
Report of the Fijian Government the pernicious effects of this system. 
Tt was due to his painstaking efforts that the indentured labourers were 
set free. Andrews wrote about this in the preface to his book, India and 
the Pacific : “The whole system. was to be abolished.. This was finally 
accomplished on January 1, 1920, when those still under indenture were 
at last set free. That date was a red letter day in the history of Indian 
labour. For not only in Fiji but in all the British colonies, Indian 
indenture was abolished". The Indians of Fiji called him **Deenabandhu" 
in 1917. 7 

In Natal Andrews along with Gandhiji worked hard to remove the 
grievances of the Indian labourers who were denied the privilege of 
nominating their representatives to Indian Grievances Commission 
appointed by General Smuts. Moreover, in the action of the Governor- 
General of the South African Union in certifying the Natal Ordinance 
Andrews found the most glaring breach of Smuts -Gandhi Agreement. 
The Ordinance- deprived the Indians of the municipal franchise and 
ultimately their citizenship. This was, to Andrews, “the last straw which 
breaks the camel’s back”. In Kenya he fought against anti-Indian 
policies even in the face of bitter opposition. He helped the Indians to 
fight statutory discrimination based on the policy of racial segregation. 
The Indians even wanted him as President of the East African Indian ` 
Congress. 

Andrews’ burning love for the distressed people of India led him to 
work for the welfare of the poor Indian labourers. He. himself led the 
newly formed Madras Labour’ Union which was involved in a dispute 

` with the authorities of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. He appeared 
as a peace-maker during a railway strike in March 1921 and was twice 
elected President of the All India Trade Union Congress, Andrews rushed 
to the suffering people of the Punjab,.to the poor refugees from Assam 
at Chandpur and to- the flood-afflicted people of Orissa. He worked for 
the resettlement of the distressed’ emigrants from Fiji and British Guiana, 
stranded at Metiaburz. He worked with unwearied_zeal in an intensive 
compaign against Opium Traffic. Andrews-pointed out that the growing 
tendency to the addiction to this narcotic nme was a positive menace to 
the entire nation. 

Andrews deeply felt the auis of the Indians bound in the shackels 
of bondage. He was with Tagore when he renounced Knighthood in 
protest against the ruthless firing on the Indians in Jalianwala Bagh. 
He boldly gave evidence in the Hunter Commission of Enquiry on behalf 
of the Congress Committee to uphold the self-respect of the wounded 
Indians. At this a young Indian, Gurdial Mallik, told him, “Sir, India is 
grateful to you”. But Andrews told him, “My boy it is I who should be 
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grateful to India for being what T am". In his book India and the Simon 
Report” Andrews made India's moral claims to independence absolutely 
clear. As a true christian Andrews believed that there was no place for 
imperialism in his religion. While criticising the British policy of 
repression with reference to “European dominance and Asiatic subjection” 
Andrews said: “The strange thing to meis this. It is not yet realised, 
that the phrase, which is used in the King’s Proclamation of 1917, stating 
that India shall remain ‘an integral part of the British Empire’ is tainted 
with the same evil formula of European domination and Asiatic subjection. 
Canada may remain an integral part of the British Empire, if it likes: 
because Canada is British and European, and Canadians are imperialists. 
But India cannot,—first of all, because India is not British or 
European; and secondly, because India is not imperialist’. It may 
be of interest to note here that Andrews took his cue for the phrase 
“European dominance and Asiatic subjection” from the presidential 
address delivered by Gandhiji at the Belgaum session of the Congress in 
1924. Andrews réiterated his conviction that India’s goal was not to 
achieve Dominion Status but “entire Independance”. Andrews, who was 
an idealist, dreamt of an Independent India wlere the head would be 
held high and the mind would be free. He wrote in the Hindu Annual 
Supplement: “I am an idealist and educationist and humanitarian. 
From all these three points of view I have no hesitation whatever in 
looking towards, and hoping for, the ultimate independence of India. In 
this independent India, the Indian mind and the Indian culture should 
be as fully and freely represented in the administration as the Chinese 
mind and Chinese culture are represented in the administration of China".* 
So he strongly pleaded for India’s immediate independence. In 1921, 
Andrews, in a series of articles under the title, “The Immediate Need of 
Independence", emphasized the word “Immediate”: Here he poignantly 
expressed how the subjection of India was “eating like iron into the 
soul". In a moving speech delivered to Calcutta students on January 19, 
1921, Andrews declared, “Independence, complete and perfect indepen- 
dence for India is a religious principle with me because I am a Christian". 
In Canada Andrews fought against racial distinctions involved in the 
Copeland Bill which, by implication denied the non-Aryans Southern 
Indians the facilities enjoyed by the Europeans in Canada. He worked 
for the implementation of a quota system which was more righteous and ! 
practical. After the Round Table Conference Andrews felt that Gandhiji’s 
visit to it was a “magnificent failure". Negotiations between Gandhiji 
and the cabinet of Ramsay Mac-Donald hardly seemed possible. Andrews 
then played a great part in pursuading the British Prime Minister to come 
to terms with Gandhiji and regard his concern for the poor. But when 


* Quoted in Modern Review, January, 1925, page 77.. 
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nothing concrete was achieved Andrews pointed out to the Government 
&bout the Proclamation of 1917 and wanted even within the prevailing 
Constitution “a real Indian Government instead of a British Government 
in India". Andrews also devoted himself to convince the British Prime 
Minister about the necessity of the modifications of the provisions of his 
Communal Award which was published in 1932. In 1933 he went back 
to England and moved restlessly to bring about reconciliation between 
India and England. The basis of his argument was an understanding of 
Indian psychology. He argued :'"The first thing to be done is to meet 
the psychology of India rather than impose upon India what we in England 
think is good for her. If full freedom, full nationhood, and complete racial 
equality are accepted by us as basic principles and acted out in our lives, 
there would be very little quarrel about terms. For it is the psychology 
of India that matters most of all.. We have never yet touched India’s 
heart, and therefore, in spite of all our good intentions, we have blun- 
dered’’,? 2 

It was hard for him to tolerate India's humiliation. Miss Katherine 
Mayo gained immense popularity in the West by misrepresenting Indian 
culture and Hinduism in her book, “Mother India". Andrews set before 
himself the task of presenting a true picture of Indian civiliazation. He 
went to America, met Miss Mayo and wrote “The True India, a Plea for 
Understanding”, in noble rage against her indiscriminate vilification of 
Indian culture. . Hach and every chapter, nay, each and every line of the 
book reveals his love for India. In the preface Andrews thus wrote the 
purpose of the book : “I have often been urged, as a friend of India to 
make known the.truth as I have seen it....It seemed to me at last that 
the time had come to undertake this, and therefore this book has been 
written”. At the end of the perface Andrews acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to Rabindranath Tagore and praised the lives of the Indian villagers. 
He wrote: “In dedicating what I have written to the poet, I am seeking 
to repay a very small portion of the debt which I own to him for opening 
my eyes both to the deeper meaning of Indian culture and to the singular 
beauty of the lives of the simple villagers who bear such heavy burdens 
with a cheerfulness and nobility of spirit that often puts us all to shame". 
In'the chapter ‘Village Indis" Andrews, quoting Wordsworth, said that 
“plain living" and “high thinking" were surely to be found all over India 
in the past but these qualities of head and heart were seldon found in these 
days. He wrote: ‘The overwhelming load of indebtedness, which has 
been an alarming feature of this village life in modern times, has made 
such high thinking rarer, perhaps, to-day than before". In the chapter 
“The National Awakening", included in his book, The True India, he 
pointed out Miss Mayo's lamentable lack of ability te discern the spiritual 


1 Charles Freer’ Andrews by B. Chaturvedi and M. ‘Sykes, pages 
278-279. - 
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forces which are at work in India to-day, bringing about that reform from 
within which goes as deep as life itself. In the chaptor, “The Problem 
of Population” Andrews blamed the sensational writers who only tried to 
present pictures of India’s moral decline and never paid required attention 
to India’s one of the most vital problems which was overpopulation. He 
wrote : “The more one studies the problem, the more this overcrowding 
is seen to be at the root of India’s poverty, want and unemployment”. In 
his essay, The Bengal Renaissance, included in his book Letters to a Friend 
Andrews wrote how the progress of the new life in Bengal had at first 
suffered under the influence of the West. He also wrote that the whole- 
sale imitation of purely western habits led to a painful confusion of 
ideas. In his book “The Renaissance in India" Andrews praised the people 
of India for their growing energy and eagerness. He was ever hopeful of 
India’s bright future. In the chapter entitled “The Indian Unrest” 
Andrews wrote: “A paralysing recollection of India’s greatness in the 
past took the place of hopeful optimism in the present. The inertia which 
had lain upon the country still bound her as with a spell. But now new 
hopes—even extravagant hopes—have filled the air." A great thinker 
Andrews was able to see to-the causes that hindered India’s national 
progress. In the same chapter included in his “The Renaissance in India,” 
he thus referred to the greatest drawback to India’s national progress : 
“At present the greatest of all drawbacks to national progress is the 
condition of the home life of the educated classes owing to the illiteracy of 
Indian women. Those who take their degrees in Indian Universities. go 
back from college to homes where ignorance and superstition are rampant. 
Their wives are unable to understand even the simplest aspects of modern 
life. In some cases the husband will attempt the uphill task of educating 
his wife during his spare time, but this has not been found practicable on 
any large scale. Opposition has frequently come from the older women of 
the house.” In the chapter “The New Reformation’? Andrews, while 
reviewing the social uplift of Bengal wrote: “The rapacity and greed of 
the East India Company had reduced the province to a state of misery 
and destitution almost worse than the old days of misrule which had 
preceded." Andrews wrote abundantly to uphold the Indian cause and 
at the same time he was actively participating in India's struggle for 
freedom. The aspirations of Young India were his own. He boldly stated 
that the political future of India must be ‘mapped’ by the Indians 
themselves and not by the Europeans.. In the book “North India” 
Andrews’ love for India is so clearly manifest. He studied the Indian 


social scene from all its aspeets. He felt happy to find that ‘new forces of ` 


reformation were already at workin the country. He said thatit would 
be a grievous mistake to generalize that the villagers were still sleeping in 
the morass of moral degradation. Andrews found in them a new earnest- 
ness which promised a bright future. He wrote: “The new earnestness, . 
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is spreading in the land. I have met with itin every city which I have 
visited. Wiaen it penetrates the great agricultural population of India, 
such an example will be multiplied in every district, for the villagers are 
by no means enervated or demoralized, as is frequently the case in the 
towns ; they are, in most parts, a sturdy, tarifty, determined folk, quick 
in intelligence and mother wit, with à wonderful capacity for hardship and 
endurance." 3 

The problem before Andrews was how far the Church in India could 
be a National Church. In the chapter entitled, “The National Movement,” 
of his book, “North India,” he wrote that in India which is a country of 
spiritual instincts the Christian Church should play a significant role in 
solving the greet problem of “the intermingling of races. Christ's principle 
of racial equality must be realised in. India ‘even in the face of hard 
oppositson. Andrews wrote: “The Church will be preparing herself to be 
at last the true nursing mother of the Indian nation. For that which 
Neo-Hinduism shows no signs,of accomplishing, the Christian Church, 
coming victorious out of her own internal struggles, may at last achieve. 
She may first learn within herself, and then give to India, the spirit of 
unity. She may at last combine in one Body, not only the English and the 
Indian, but also the Hindu and Mussulman, the Brahman and the Pariah, 
the Buddhist and the Parsi. Then indeed a new Indian nation will arise, 
purified and united, uplifted and transformed by the Spirit of the living 
GOD revealed in “JESUS CHRIST." Andrews saiw the.effect of the 
awakening of the East on the Indian life. It held out new hopes into the 
lives of India’s countless millions who lived before in stagnation. They. 
longed to come out to a life of freedom and enlightenment from “the 
nightmare of superstition and the tyranny of caste." In the book “India 
and Britain,’. Andrews eloquently pleaded for India’s moral claim to 
independence. In the chapter “The Way to Peace” of the same book 
Andrews viewed with great. regret that India, unlike her neighbouring 
countries in Asia, could not govern herself even though she was one of the 
greatest countries of the world. He wrote: ‘All around in Asia, Indians 
watch the nations of the East governing themselves. Afghanistan has its 
own independence. Persia, Turkey have theirs. But India, one of the 
greatest countries of the world, not only in its population but also in its 
literature, religion and culture, has no independence at all It pained: 
Andrews to think that India was looked down upon by the British Imperial 
power as its “possession.” He observed in his book ‘India and Britain”: 
“Indians, not being members of the ruling race, are regarded as subjects 
rather than citizens, and India is thought of as the “possession” of Great 
Britain. He always expre:sed his gratitude to his friend, Sushil Kumar 
Rudra, “by whose help he was able to rid himselt of this feeling ot racial 
arrogance, which he had inherited from his youth from his fathers’s 
conservative view of India as a British possession. Andrews never 
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spared himself and his race whenever he thought of the utter impoverish- 
ment of the Indian people. He wrote in “India and Britain" : “Far more 


closely than we sometimes care to remember, we ourselves have had in our . 


own hands the making of India’s present condition....her poverty, her 
hunger, her illiteracy. We ourselves have grown rich, while India has 
remained one of the most poverty-striken and illiterate countries in the 
world. On our heads lies the blame". In his Convocation Address delivered 
at the University- of Calcutta in 1938 Andrews dwelt specially on an 
endeared relation between the teacher and the taught. To Andrews 
the greatest problem of India was the oppression of the poor. He 
reiterated this problem also in an essay entitled “Oppression of the 
Poor." Here also he mentioned this problem as the central problem of 
his days. . 

Andrews always tried to help Mahatma Gandhi in his work for 
the downtrodden. He felt his great need to be with him during the 
periods of his fasts. He loved and revered Gandhiji as he believed 
that deliverance of the distressed people of India would come through 
him. He wholeheartedly supported Gandhiji's drive against drunkenness, 
drug-taking, untouchability and race arrogance. But there were, however, 
occasions when Andrews did not see eye to eye with Gandhiji and 
even criticised his views. This only shows the essential honesty of the 
man. He believed in Gandhiji’s movement but was burt by his drive 
for the practice of ‘Swadeshi’ by the bonfire of foreign cloth. In this, 
Andrews said Gandhiji went wrong. He further wrote to his friend: 
“There is a subtle appeal to racial feeling in that word foreign, which ` 
day by day appears to need checking and not fomenting. The picture 
of your lighting the great pile of beautiful and delicate fabrics shocked 
me intensely. We seem to be losing sight of the great outside world 
to which we belong and concentrating selfishly on India; and this 
must, I fear, lead back to the old, bad, selfish nationalism". Through- 
out his life Andrews maintained close touch with India's struggle for 
freedom. In his deathbed he told Gandhiji, “Swaraj is coming, Mohan. 
Both Englishmen and Indians can make it come if they will." 

Thus Charles Freer Andrews loved India. The love which he had 
for the Indians can never be overestimated. He completely identified 
himself with the people of India and shared their sorrows and 
aspirations. Andrews’ dream of a new India arising cut of the throws 
of bondage and age-long prejudice has been crystallized into poetry 
in his poem “The New Indian Nations". He sends out here a clarion 
call to the leaders of the country to take heart and awake to the 
. heaven of freedom by surmounting the rocks of apathy and prejudice : l 
Leaders, whose passionate yearning to be free 
Bids you breast forward scale the barrier rocks 
Of age-long prejudice and apathy, 


t 
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Rousing your country from its wintry sleep, 

Take heart of faith ; for though the track be rough, 
The way long and the people cold in death, 

Ye yet shall reach those radiant mountain heights, 
Waere, from the grave of winter, shall arise, 

The spring flowers of a nation’s second birth. 








Reviews and Notices of Books 


Philadelphia Poems. By Brant Shoemaker, ar. Piubeta, 
Appalachia, Virginia, 1967. 


This is Mr. Shoemaker's third volume of poems, gracefully designed 
and produced, containing some sixty poems within about seventy 
pages. ` Mr. Shoemaker has an obviously observant and sensitive mind 
allied to a gift of simple though vivid’ expression, and one comes across 
phrases such as “the criss-cross of brown, sunlit branches” (p. 6), “the. 
mushroom pattern our revelation" (p. 53), “Al things fly/But memory . 
&bides" (p. 13), flights of greedy opportunists/Who dedicatedly pick out/ 
The .eyes of gaping citizens" (p. 56). His political attitude should 
evoke sympathetic chords in the minds of many in our county: who 
are astounded by American leadership today. 

Our nation is needy, very, 
Of great men to command the times. 
Times do not make the men, 
But men the times. 
Where is the Lincoln, where the F. D. R. ? 
' Our need cries out for such as these, 
In the s&me spirit, our poet cries out, 
O America, stand to your glorious beginnings | 
And the voices of the future, ` l 
O America, will call you coward, traitor ! 
O America, to have reached the noblest glory 
Only to have settled for derision ! ` 
I have no doubt our poet's words represent the feelings of countless peoples 
all ovér the world today, especially the peoples of Africa and Asia. Brant | 
Shoemaker looks back to America’s past with nostalgia : 
In the twentieth century, I am of the nineteenth. 
I hear the now-faint heart-beat 
Of a nobler heart and time 
Beneath the gaudy golden trappings 
` That overlie and mummify ' 
- The firm, proud bones | 
Whose form and stature 
Made our nation tall. ` 
The heart however still beats and “whispers old Ben’s boasts" and 
' “sighs Ralph Waldo's soul’ and snorts with the memory of ""Thoreau's. 
proud disdain” and '"Whitman's titanic flow". Gteat namesin the history 
14—2172P—IIT 
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of American culture, great names all over the civilized’ world. Shoemaker 
would call the . attention of -contemporary America’s leadership 


(administrative leadership) back to this radiant heritage of the past. 


Apart irom the poems, the Preface is Yu interesting for its challeng- 
ing and unabashed. candour. “These "poems", itis said in the Preface,. 
“are written in a mood. of nostalgic romanticism by a poet who believes 
in an existentialism that, if it is flourishingly to represent, mankind, must 
be open to all of man's moods.. I think I am man living in. a universe 


~ which he perceives accerding to his nature and education.. While I write. 


-of my experiences in Philadelphia, I think that one city may very well 


represent all cities in our constantly urbanizing world”. 

Whether. co-existence is possible between romanticism and existen-. 
tialism, or whether one can at once.believe in a God and not believe, or. 
whether one can apprehend the particular. and the universal at the same . 
t'me are metaphysical questions that need not. exercise the pragmatic 
mind. And the pragmatic mind can havé sufficient satisfaction fiom the 
fact that people have indeed been existentialists and romanticists at the 


‘game time. For the. creative mind, the entire gamut of existence, com: 


prehending experiences that’ are seemingly: contradictory, is grist to the 
mill. Mr. Shoemaker’ 8 poems yoy to the unifying power of the creative 
imagination, 


A. Bose - 


Fourth General Election in India, ed. S. P. Varma, Iqbal Narain and 
Associates. Orient Longman, Bombay, 1968; Rs. 45.00. ; 

The present time offers a great opportunity for the analysis and 
study of parliamentary election. . The very- rational of elections has 
‘become a central object of such a study today. Election in theory and in 
practice obviously deserves serious consideration and appraisal. l 

Election has become 8 subject of frequent publie debate. Its value 
has been seriously questioned in some quarters. This is not a local or 
any-regional question but à world question today. ` 

Democracy becomes qualifled as ‘indirect’? through election. In a 


democracy, the people have the right and the duty to cast votes in the 


ballot box—not necessarily the right of choice and the duty of rejection. - 
After the exercise of this right the relationship between the electorate and 


_ the ‘representatives generally lapses for à number of years. ` Thus the 


democracy of our age carries on. But the people’s suspended animation 
cannot last for ever. Consequently, a time comes when they begin to 


question the pros and cons of the institution of election. Such is the case 
"with our part of the world at present. We are naturally interested to 


scrutinise the underlying idea behind election and its practical efficacy. 


T 
- 
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This scrutiny ean be conducted.at two levels. At the popular level, 
it may take the form of an analysis of the deliberations and discussions, 
- public speculation and poll verdict. At the academic level, it may take 
‘the form of the- analysis of ideological formulations and criticisms, the - 
examination of the popular attitude on the basis of poll statistics and the 
sociological survey during pre- poll and post-poll periods. 

However, such an academic attempt to investigate and analyse 
various factors in election in India has not been made in any systematic 
form. The symposium under review fulfils a great void in this context. 

It deals with several aspects of the Fourth General Election. It is 
an honest academic attempt to scrutinise the question of election in India 
against the background of the emergence of certain peculiar factors. It is 
‘certainly a worthwhile venture and it assures a new importance in the ^ 
- perspective of the recent Mid-term Election to the Parliament and to the 
Assemblies of some states. 

This publication is divided into five parts—the first three parts are 
assigned to three main aspects of election—that is, the promise, the choice 
of candidates and the campaign; fourth and fifth parts are concerned 
with selected statewise election surveys and selected constituency surveys. 
The volume has been presented with a preface and a suitable introduction. ` 

The essays in this volume first appeared in a special number of the 
Political . Science Review. This volume was planned by the editors six 
months betore the ‘Fourth General Elections. It has, indeed, been a 
commendable effort. It is correctly pointed out the editors in the preface 
that the politics in Indeed “is not independent of the infra-structural 
pulls and pressures" (p. iii) and view of ‘this fact the voting behabivous 
is not all of the election politics in India. In this volume an attempt is- 
made to pinpoint election polities “in all its dimensions and ramifications” 
(p. iii). “But it is merely an attempt, not a successful attempt altogether. 
The reader will find the ‘Introduction’ useful. The Introduction is a. 
competent effort “to weave together the main findings of the volume and 
append on their basis notes towards the evolution of a theory of econ 
politics in India” (p. iv). : 

'. But some legitimate queries can be made against some conclusions 
of the Introduction.  Isit acceptable without qualification that election 
politics is ‘organically’ linked with the core of the nation’s political lite ? ' 
(p. viii). Election by itself is not an essential part of the political life of a 
nation—it is rather ‘a constitutional device for the formation of a particular 
type of government. Election, as it is has a specific role to play only during * 
-the period when it takes place. It is a seasonal phenomenon in the political 
life of a nation. Eiection has a more sociologica] than political signi- 
ficance. Politically, Election provides for battle opportunity among the 
warning political parties. It therefore, focuses more on the sociological 
condition than on the political life of the nation. It is an imposed - 
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device—the people by themselves have.not discovered the practice in 
course of their conscious political’ development. Since we are constitu- 
tionally required to do so, we cast votes or undergo some preparations ' 
for instituting election. But in each election, we know, all votes cast 
do not certainly represent the genuine choice of the voters; a huge 
number of votes becomes invalid; most of the voters are either 


‘illiterate or semi-literate’ without knowing clearly the ideological colour 
of the contestants of different parties,—they know the symbols oniy ~~ 


—often the votes are purchased. As soon. as the election is. over, , 
the parties generally forget the voters till the next election; the 


. electorate cannot reach ‘the representatives at all—pledges are often 


conveniently . forgotten. If it is ‘organically’ linked with the core of 


" political life of the nation—why should there be these inconsistencies ? 


If itis à part and parcel of the whole national life, why does the slogan 
of election boycott arise? In reality, it is organically linked with the 
constitution of India and with the life force of the political parties. The 
constitution is subject to changes. In actuality election politics is not 
organically linked with but is imposed on the political life of India. The 
nation does not carry a parliamentary heritage so that it can become an 
essential {part of the--nation. India has no historical background, of 
parliamentary democracy in the true sense of the term. ` 

: The editors have correctly indicated the limitations to formulate a 
theory of election politics. "But, in.dealing with the political climate they 
have oversimplified the cause of "growing disenchantment with the Con- 
gross" (p X). They believe that “economic sufferings of the common man” 
(p X) were the only cause, but they overlook the fact that the Congress was 


-ideologically and practically insolvent, which caused not only economic 


n suffering rather there are the effects of an insensible economic policy of the 


-Congress Government. The contention that *none-too sure of themselves, 
none-too positive either, the opposition political parties were both 
frustrated and agressive’ (p XII) is also not quite clear. Nor is the 


. comment "Nehru's passing had made room for greater party competitive- 
ness" (p XII) convincing. Do they want to mean that. had not Mr. Nehru 


a 


passed away party competitiveness.would be lesser? All that did happen 
in that period was the logical response to the socio-economic circumstances. 
Such a major historical development cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
one factor alone or another. | f 

In the third section of the Introduction the editors deal with ‘Party’ 
Manifestoos. They have made an interesting assessement of thè party 


` manifestocs. But here again they make another erroneous comment when. 


they hold that the alliances among the parties were “opportunistic, unprin- 
eipled" (p XIV). They have ignored the fact that such a situation was 
socially and politically needed at that time and this need was based on the 


"very parliamentary principle of replacement of the bankrupt party in power 








, 
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a 
by the other—ifit is not possible by a coalition of parties. This isnot a 
question of unprincipled opportunism, but the test of a shap pragmatism 
aswell. — : l 

- The classification of different types of alliances is interesting but the 
conclusions regarding the basic characters of these alliances are not 
altogether acceptable. Itis true that these alliances were basically enti- 
Congress, but that cannot prove that these were “predominantly negative 
in character" (p XVII). The means might be negative, but tte purposo 
was positive, i.e., to satisfy the aspirations of the people which were not 
fulfilled by the Congress. To form a coalition or alliance itself is an 
application of the ideology of political unity which is needed in a political 
imbroglio. There alliances had positive programmes though all the 
partners were not equally clear about the same. 

It is a correct observation that “nominations constitute a ritical stage 
of election politics because electoral battle is half-won once candidates are 
sponsored with political imagination” (p XIX). In dealing with traits of 
the nomination process, the authors have effectively pointed out the role 
played by the inter-party and intra-party limitations. They correctly 
observe the nomination process ultimately tended to. becomé a case of 
trial of strength between the competing influences.." (p XXI) It is, 
indeed, a ‘two way process’ consisting of “interaction between party 
and constituency” and also of “the interaction between the top, 
intermediary and lower tiers within the party hierarchy" (p XXI) ` 
It is difficult to gainsay the fact,.as the authors have rightly observed, 
‘that the nomination is conditioned by the politics of 'factionalism, 
particularly within the congress. A good deal of discussion has been made 
by the authors here on Congress bossism and factionatism. 

The' authors’ observation on campaign is quite objective. It is 
undoubtedly a common practice in election politics thet all tke parties are 
keen oh carrying “two way process of image building and image 
destruction” (p XXIV). But, when the authors’ view that “the opposition 
launched on all-out offensive much more with the purpose of destroying 
the positive image of the Congress than of projecting a positive self- 
image.." (p XXV), may be true of the rightist parties, but not necessarily 
of the leftist ones. It is simply a figment of the imagination when they 
hold that the congress éver had any positive image. For decades, the 
Congress had all political advantages on its side—and yet it secure - any 
positive return for the people. For two decades since 1949, the Congress 
has appeared as a positive negation of the popular interests and welfare. 

The authors are, however, justified when they observe that 
increasing alienation from the nationalist movement led to the persona- 
lity cult and “the Congress was fast becoming a political patty from a 
movement” (p XXVI). The role of infrastructural pulls and pressures - 
in election politics has been carefully noted by the authors, 
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Among these: pulls. and pressures, they have taken into account 


the caste sentiment, religious sentiments, regionalism. The nature of 


campaign at the national level as well as the state level has been 
correctly differentiated by them. While dealing with the factors behind 
the increase and’ decrease in voters’ turn-out the authors have made 
objective analysis of the whole picture. In making “theoretical hypothesis” 
` (p. XXX) about the determinants of" voting behaviour, théy have made 


- a useful effort. There. hypotheses can be accepted as reliable pointer to the 


current trends in voting behaviour during the Fourth General Election. 

The section on poll verdict is also instructive, because it brings out 
"several factors which caused the set-backs in the position of the Congress. 
Here again the authors have put an undue stress on the negativism of 


the poll in the form of anti-Congressism.. They have. failed to point 


out the two positive trends in recent political developments which have 
taken a- decisive turn at least during the Fourth General Elections— 


these are the leftist consolidation ‘and rightist polarisation. Anti- 


Congressism was -a major phenomenon of the last General Election. 


The essays in this volume present a clear idea about the elec. H 


torate.sociology of different statés. with different characteristics. For 


example, in the case-study of General: Elections in West Bengal, 


Dr. Bangendu Ganguli has dealt with all the aspects of the Fourth 


General Election in this state. His admirable treatment of ‘the case . 


‘ 


is based on objective analysis and observation of d'fferent aspects of - 


` the election in the state, e.g., party position, campaign, expectations 


etc. But as regards -the defeat öf. the Congress the ‘author of this 


article touches on a partial truth. He believes that the main reason: 
for the defeat of the Congress lies in the economic conditions prevail. . 


“ing in. the state. The economic reason is certainly one among many. 
At all levels, and in all respects this rightist party was already bank- 
rupt, whereas the consciousness, of the people was taking a decisive 
turn towards a leftist ideology. Thus, the "swing away from the 
Congress is not necessarily a swing in favour of any particular 
political party? (p. 410) but it was at least in favour of a 
particular ideology which, in general, can be described as ‘Marxist Ideology’. 
"The so-called ‘socialist measures‘ of the- Congress were practically nothing 
but some pseude socialist devices for: the implementation of the reactionary 
- policies of the Party. So the “inadequate implementation of accepted 
socialist measures” (p410) was not at-all the cause of the failure of 
the. Congress, but the cause was’ the very basic contradiction between 
the réal intention and nature of this party and its socialist pretention, 


The author oversimplifies the cause of the popular'disillusionment with-the . 


Congress by oneremphasising the economie cause as its central determinant 


. He misses the fact that no real and permanent solution | of several 
problems,—whether economic or political or social, can be .expected 


from the Congress, since the Congress represents the right reaction. 
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Another article "written by Mr.C. B. Gena is also noteworthy. He 
spotlights the ‘Party Menifestoes’ during the Fourth General Elections. 
-He has discussed several issues. of party manifestoes. These issucs are 
planning, nationalisation, agriculture, industry, education, international 
questions, nitional amity and security etc. The author rightly remarks, 
“the issuing of manifestoes: is am important ritual which no doubt, 
is a righteous exercise with the party intellectuals...‘ (p. 37). The 
manifestoes, indeed, are the concerns of the intellectuals only, the ordinary 
voters have nothing to- do with these. It would have been useful 
if the writer had made a critical analysis and reflection on these mani- 
festoes. In a theoretical study of election politics and ‘for an investigation 
. in the sociology of election, these manifestoes serve as ng Source 
materials, unfortunately neglected by-the author. 

Mr. B. Maheswar's article on the ‘Campaign Technique and Organisa- 
tion’ is remarkable. He has taken into account all the relevant and 
necessary aspects of such techniques and organisation, e.g., the duration 
_of campaign, campaign strategy, tools of campaign and several others. 
He rightly asserts that the election campaign opens a wide scope for 
the research in the field of social science. a j 

Mr. Mathur's treatment of the question of “Tandem Voting”, i.e., 
‘simultaneous exercise of franchise by the voters for two -different bodies’ ~ 
isa useful index to serious research in the field of election. He has 
competent dealt with the concepts of "pillar candidate" , coupled voting 
and crossvoting, scuplus votes, déficit votes etc. 

Mr. A. F. Usmani comes near the truth when he says that “the _ choice 
of a suitable candidate by itself is half the election” (p. 59). He has taken 
up the Aligarh city Constituency as a case-study and he has discussed ' 
the various dimensions of the question of the selection of a candidate 
among which are the social groups in the torms of caste Hindus, Muslims, 
. scheduled castes, inter-party factionalism, communalism, party organisa- 
tion, personal qualities and abilities, local politics and affairs etc. But the 
_ writer's stand on this issue is neither precise nor pin-painted. 

Both specialists and the general readers will profit by this Volume, 
despite its limitations. Such an attempt should be welcomed as it encou- 
rages new queires and investigations about election, thereby widening the, 
scope of a study of the- same—from the socio-political standpoint. We 
hope that another Volume on the recent Mid-term elections will emerge 
from this set of authors and writers. 

R. Chakravorti 


Exploration in Space. Publications Division, Government of India, 
- 1967 ; Re. 1.00. i ] 


A collection of five" essays by Vikram Sarabhai, M. G. K. Menon, 
A. P. Mitra, Amalendu Das Gupta and Jagjit Singh on such. topics as 


i 
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“Sources of Man's Knowledge", ‘Eatth-bound Studies", “Fruits of 
Direct Exploration", “The Moon and Beyond” and “Some Practical Appli- 


` cations of Space Research”, this handy brochure of forty pages should urge 


the intelligeut and curious-minded general reader on to further reading and 
discussion. The style of writing, free from scientific jargon, is admirably 
lucid and gracious. 


A. Bose 

Transport ` ‘in India. Publications Division, Government of “India, 
1967, Re. 0.75. 

In addition to a brief Introduction, -this small book has chapters on 

the various types of transport current in India today, Railways, Roads 

and Road Transport; Shipping, Inland Water Transport and Air Transport; 


“there is a further chapter on Pipelines and Ropeways and another chapter, 


an indispensable~ one, on Ports and Harbours. There are-some figures and 

tables which help the reader’s understanding of the generalised. statements : 
in the text. The last chapter oh *"Towards a coordinated transport system" 

is, as can be expected in a Government-publication, an uncritical gist of 

the Tarlok Singh Report on Transport Policy. , 


‘Heralds of Freedom. Publications Division, Government of India, 
1968, price not mentioned. 

The booklet was published. c om the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
the formation of the provisional Government of Azad Hind. In effect, it 
deals almost wholly with the crucial part played by Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose in the organisation and leadership of the I.N.A. There is nothing new 
in the brief accounts of Subhas Bose’s life and activities ; excerpts from 
.gome of his addresses to the Azad Hind soldiers ring as Mir and heroie 
today as they did to the originalaudience. There are a few tributes and 
encomiums from such persons as Gandhi, Tagore, Sarojini Naidu. Nehru . 


and others. 
A. Bose 


Aid for Development : a politi and economie study. By H. J. P. 


' Arnold, National Academy, Delhi. 1968, Rs. 8.00. 


An Indian edition of a book that was originally published in 
London by the Bodley Head, this is a competent study within about 
250 pages of the economie situation in the world since the Second World 
War that has led to sanctions of huge economic aids from the prosperous ' 
States (U.S.A, U.S.S.R., Britain, France, West Germany and so forth) 


` to the developing nations. The author, associated with the Financial 


Times and Far Eastern Economic Review, is thoroughly familiar with all 
relevant data and. makes skilful use of tabular figures. 


A, Bose 
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The Message of Mahatma Gandhi. Complied and edited by U.S. . 
Mohan Rao, Publications Division, Government of India, 1968. 
This compilation of 128 pages (plus an Intioduction of 
16 pages) collects a number of statements of Gandhiji (varying in length, 
the sources being indicated in.a Key to Sources at the end), classi- 
fying them under such broad heads as ‘God alone is’, "Truth and Non- 
violence’, ‘For the good of individual and so on. In spite of some 
unfortunate errors of printing, some of these statements are still 
capable of arousing the thoughts of some of us, especially those who 
are beyond their fifties and have kept away from party politics. 
But if Gandhi is to mean something to the youth- of today—and he 
can mean a good deal to the youth of every age—we shall need a more 
səmsitive and intelligent compiler than Mr. Mohan Rao who has presented 
Gandhi as a compendium of platitudes. Incidentally, why should 
Mr. Mohan Rao claim to have edited this volume? Compiled he certainly 
has, but not edited. Obviously, he does not know the meaning of the 
word edited.’ : i 
A. Bose 
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